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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
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TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 





Tvespay, Aprit 17, 1832. 


SENATE.—The PRESIDENT communiczted a letter from the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, transmitting a Report from the First Comp- 
troller, furnishing, in compliance with the resolution of the 6th instant, 
additional information relative to the construction given, by the ap- 
praisers and collectors of the customs, to the laws imposing duties on 
imports. 


On motion of Mr. MLLLER, 


Ordered, ‘That 5,000 copies of the statement prepared by the Se- | 


cretary of the Senate, in obedience to the resolution of the 23d ult. 
showing, in alphabetical order, all the articles imported into the United 
States, and the duties imposed on them respectively, and the articles 
free of daty, be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Appropriation Bill.—On motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making appropriations for the support 
of Government for the year Ls32. 

Mr. POINDEXTER rose to inquire whether this Government was 
not in possession of information of the dissolution of the Government 
of Colombia. He believed that it was a fact of general notoriety, that 
the Government of Colombia has been ruptured in three parts—Vene- 
zuela, New Grenada, and the Province of the Equator. [I shall, said 
he, if the motion to strike out Colombia, which I now make, is 
successful, move to insert an appropriation for a Charge to Venezuela 
and New Grenada. 

After some rewarks from Messrs. FORSYTH, TAZEWELL, and 
SMITH, in opposition to the motion ; and from Messrs. CLAYTON, 
JOHNSTON, CLAY, POINDEXTER, and HOLMES, in favor of 
it—the question was decided by yeas and navs in the negutive, as 

we. 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, 
Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Web- 
ster, Wilkins—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Backner, Dallas, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Tyler, White, Wilkins—21. 

So the amendment was negatived. 

When the amendment caine up for concurrence, increasing the ap- 
propriation for the judicial expenses of the Government from $190,000 to 
$250,000, a debate ensued, in which the amendment was opposed by 
Messrs. MILLER, FOOT, JOHNSTON, CLAYTON, and WEB- 
STER, and supported by Messrs. MARCY, SMITH, BIBB, FOR- 
SYTH, and WHITE. ; 

On taking the question, it was decided by yeas aad nays as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Buckner, Dallas, Dudley, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tipton, 
White—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Foot, For- 
syth, Hayne, Hill, Johnston, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Rob- 
bins, Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, Tazewell, Tomlinson, Tyler, Wag- 
gaman, Webster, Wilkins—24. 

So the Senate refused to concur in the amendment of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE.—Public Lands.—Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, submitted a Report adverse to that part of the Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury which refers to the public lands, 
together with a resolution. He moved that they be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BOON moved that an extra number of copies be printed, and 
the motion lies on the table one day. 

Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, ou the part of the minority, expressed their 
intention to submit another report on the sabject. 

Breach of Privilege—Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges, presented a Report relative to the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the ease of Samuel Houston, who is now im custody, under 
a warrant issued by order of the House, upon the complaint of Wil- 
liam Stanbery, one of its Members, for assaulting and beating the said 
Stanbery, for words spoken in his place on the floor of the House. 

After some debate— 

The report of the Committee was concurred in unanimously. 

The Committee was then ordered to consist of five Members, a pro- 
position for seven having been previously negatived. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then offered a resolution that the 
reser should proceed to the trial of the ease on Friday, at one 
0 COCK. 

The resolution was modified so as to appoint the trial for to-morrow, 
at 12 o'clock. 

The report was then, on the motion of Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, 
ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER said, that the Clerk of the House would be direct- 
ed to serve the accused with a copy, and with such sabpanas as might 
be necessary for the sammoning of witnesses. 

The House took up the unfinished business, which was the Revolu- 
tionary Pensions Bill. 

The question was on concurring in the amendments of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE offered an amendment including those who were 
engaged in the Indian war up to the treaty of Greenville, in 1795. Mr. 
WICKLIFFE entered at some length into the particular merits and 
claims of the class of men which it was the purpose of his amendment 
to include in+the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE proposed an amendment to include a class of 
persons called scouts and rangers. Mr. D. then entered into a descrip- 
tion of the dangerous vature of the duties of these persons, and advo- 
cated the propriety of thtir remuneration. 

be debate was further continued until the House adjourned. 





Wepvespay, Arriut 18, 1832. 


SENATE.—A Message was received from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a Report from the Secretary of the ‘Tres- 
sury, containing the information called for by the resolution of the Se- 


Samuel Houston. the accused party, should be allowed the assistance 


nate with respect to the amount of exports to, and imports from, the 
European ports belonging to Great Britain; and 

On motion of Mr. HOLMES, 

The letter and report were ordered to be printed. 





HOUSE.—Mr. TAYLOR, from the Select Committee on the 
Patent Laws, reported a bill concerning patents for useful inventions ; 
which was read a first, and ordered to be read a second time, on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON wished to offer a resolution to the House, that 





of counsel, for the purpose of examining witnesses, and to assist him 
in any legal questions which might arise in the course of his tial. Mr. 
Houston had, on reflection, thought that such assistance might be de- 
sirable, ana it was at his request that he, (Mr. J.) offered this resolution 
to the House. 

The resolution was then read and agreed to. 

Mr. PATTON submitted a resolution prohibiting reporters admitted 
upon the floor, and editors of newspapers and others, from printing or 
publishing the testimony in the case, pending the trial. 

Considerable debate took place on this resolution, when 

Mr. ARCHER suggested to his colleague, (Mr. Parron,) to with- 
draw the resolution. 

Mr. DRAYTON proposed to the gentleman from Virginia, to mo- 
dify his resolution so as to make it express the opinion of the House, 
as to the impropriety of publishing the proceedings. 

Mr. PATTON accepted of the modificatioa of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Drayron.) And, aftersome remarks. expressed 
his willingness to withdraw the resolution, and it was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

Precisely at one o'clock, Mr. Houston, attended by 
Arms, and accompanied by his counsel, Francis 8. 
brought to the bar of the House. 

The SPEAKER said, Samuel Houston, are yon now prepared to 
proceed to your trial ? 

Samuel Houston—I am. 

The Speaker—The letter of Mr. Stanbery will now be read to 
you, and I will then proceed to put the interrogations ordered by the 
House. 

A paper was then presented by the accused, protesting against the 
jurisdiction of the House, as a preliminary step ; but was subsequently 
withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER then put the first interrogatory. 

Do you admit or deny that you assaulted and beat the said Stanbery, 
as he has represented in the letter which has been read, a copy of which 
has been delivered to you by the order ef the House ! 

Mr. Houston—My Counsel will respond. 

Mr. Key, the Counsel, then read as flows : 

The accused denies that ** he assaulted and beat the said Stanbery as 
he has represented in the letter which has been read.” 

He admits that he felt great indignation on reading in the National 
Intelligencer, remarks there stated to have been made on the flvor of | 
the House of Representatives by the said Stanbery, imputing to the 
accused, by name, a gross offence, of which he knew himself to be 
innocent, and the dissemination of which throughout the country, by 
such ppblication, was evidently calculated to affect his honor and 
character. Under these circumstances, the accused was induced to 
inquire of said Stanbery, in a respectful note, whether the report of 
what he had said was truly set forth in said paper? ‘To which inquiry, 
thus made, said Stanbery refused to give any answer, in a manner cal- 
culated still farther to injure the accused. ‘The accused admits that he 
was greatly excited by these provocations, and that under the influence 
of feelings thus excited, he did, on accidentally meeting the said Stan- 
bery, assault and beat him, the accused being unarmed with any other 
weapon than a common walking cane, and believing the said Stanbery 
to be, as he in fact was, armed with pistols—that the meeting took 
place several hours after the adjournment of Congress, about 8 o'clock 
in the evening, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and nearly half a mile from 
the Capitol, and on the opposite side of the Avenue from where Mr. 
Stanbery’s boarding-house is situated; and that, at the time of this oc- 
currence, he was neither seeking for, nor expecting to see the said 
Stanbery. 

The accused denies that he intended to commit, or that he belieyed 
he was committing, any contempt towards the House of Representa- 
tives, or any breach of its privilege, or the privilege of any of its Mem- 
bers. He denies that the act complained of constitutes any such con- 
tempt or breach of privilege, and is prepared to justify his conduct, so 
far at least as the rights and privileges of this House and its Members 
are concerned, by proof. 

The SPEAKER théh put the second interrogatory— 

Do you admit or deny that the same assault and beating were done 
for and on account of words spoken by said Stanbery, in the House of 
Representatives, in debate ? 

The accused replied, that his answer to the first interrogatory was as 
full and complete as any in his power to give. 

e was then conducted from the bar; and 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, further proceedings in 
the trial were postponed til] to-morrow. 

Mi. CONNER offered a resolution, providing for the admission of 
Samuel Houston to bail, on giving sufficient security for his appearance 
from day to day, and from time to time, at the bar of the House, until the 
termination of his trial. Upon this motion a debate ensued, but before 
the question was disposed of, 

The House adjourned. 


the Sergeant-at- 


Key, Esq. was 








Tuurspay, Aprit 19, 1832. 


SENATE.—Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following reso- 
ution ; 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be di- 
rected to report to the Senate a detailed statement of the donations of 
the public lands of the United States, made to the several States of the 
Union, and Territorial Governments, to bodies corporate created within 
the States, and to individuals, for public services in other causes, 
either by special or general laws; specifying the objects for which 
such donations have been granted to the States and Territorrial Go- 
vernments, 

sation Bill.—On motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate resum- 
ed the consideration of the bill making appropriations for the sapport 
of Government for the year 1832. 





When the question came up in concarring with the Committer 
. o 


the Whole in the amendment, striking out the appropriation for the 
outfit for a Minister to France— 


Mr. SMITH rose and called for the yeas and nays on the question, 


| aud addressed the Senate at length in opposition to the amendment. 


HOUSE.—Breach of Privilege —The SPEAKER announced that 
he had applied, in pursuauee of the order of the House, to Josepls 
Gales, who had consented to take down the testimony as required. 

Mr. CONNER renewed his motion, that the accused be admitted to 
bail from day to day, and from time to time, until the termination of his 
trial ; the Speaker to decide upen the amount of security to be required. 

Mr. ©. accompanied his motion with a few remarks in support of it. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, disliked this mode of ob- 
taining the object in view. According to the usage in such cases, he 
considered the arrest to be unparliamentary. ‘The custom, in the 
British House of Commons, was never to arrest a person charged with 
breach of privilege, unless under these two circumstances: First, that 
had been summoned tothe bar, and had disregarded the summons ; 
and secondly, upon a resolution expressly declaring that he had com- 
mitted a breach of privilege. He challenged gentlemen to show that 
the present case came within those limits of the practice of the British 
Parliament; and he should therefore move, upon these grounds, that 
the arrest be dissolved. 

Mr. MITCHELL subsequently withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. SPEIGHT then said, that, with the same object in view, that/of 
the acceleration of the trial, he would move to lay upon the table the 
motion of his colleague, (Mr. Coyner.) He might, at a subsequent 
period, vote to take it up for discussion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the trial proceeded in. 

Mr. STANBERY was interrogated, in his place, by Mr. COULTER, 
on the part of the Committee of Managers, and afterwards by Mr. Key, 
counsel for the accused. 

Upon the propriety of putting one of the interrogatories submitted 
by the latter, a long discussion ensued, which was not terminated 
when, at nearly five o’clock, 

The House adjourned. 





Fripay, Apriz 20, 1232. 


SENATE.—The PRESIDENT communicated a Message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, in compliance with a re- 
solution of the Senate. additional imstructions to our Minister at Lon- 
don, and additional correspondence with the British Court, not hereio- 
fore communicated, relative t the Colonial Trade. 

Internal Improvements.—Mr. EWLNG presented the memorial of 
sundry citizens of the State of Ohio, praying that the canal in that 
State may be purchased by the Government and made free of toll. 
Referred to the Committee oa Roads and Canals. 

On motion of Mr. BUCKNER, the following resolution, submitted 
by him a few days ago, was takewup and considered: and, afier hav- 
ing been amended, on motion of Mr. ROBINSON, so as to call for a 
statement of the amount of public lands sold from the commencement 
of their sales by the United States, exhibiting the amount sold in each 
State and Territory, was agreed to without a division: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
cause the Commissioner of the General Land Offieé to lay before the 
Senate the whole amount of money arising from the sales of public 
lands, in each State or Territory in which the public lands lie, exhibit- 
ing, separately, the amount in each State or Territory for the las: year ; 
and exhibiting the quantity of land sold in each State and Territory. 

Appropriation Bill. —On mouon of Mr. SMITH, the Senate resum- 
ed the consideration of the bill making appropriations for the support 
of Government for the vear 1232 

A debate ensued, which continued to the time of adjournment. 

The Senate then adjourned over to Mouday. 


HOUSE.—The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an abstract of the official emo- 
luments and expenditures of the officers of the customs for the year 
1831 ; which letter and abstract were laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Postmaster 
General, transwiitting a statement of the contracts made by that De- 

| partment during the past year; which letter and statement were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CLAY. of Alabama, moved the following as a rule to be ob- 
served in the farther trial of Samuel Houston: 

Resolved. That, in the farther prosecution of the trial of Samuel 
Houston, the examination of witnesses, and the discussion of questions 
arising out of testimony. shal] be confined to the Committee appointed 
to conduct the examination on the part of the House, and to the coun- 
sel of the accused, but any Member may propose questions in writing 
through the Committee.” 

After some debate, the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAMS again offered the following resolution, which he had 

yesterday withdrawn : 
" Resolred, That, a Select Committee be appointed in the case of the 
trial of Samuel Houston, for a breach of the privileges of this Heuse, 
to examine the precedents in cases of contempts and breaches of pri- 
vileges, and report thereon from time to time to the House. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to amend the resolution by triking 
out‘ the Committee of Privileges,”’ and inserting “‘a Select Committee.”’ 

Mr. ADAMS accepted of this as a modification. 

And after sowe debate the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. PLUMMER resumed his discussion on the subject of the Wis- 
cass@t Collector, which he continued until the expiration of the hour. 

Breach of Privilege —Mr. Houston was now again placed at the bar 
of the House. And after a considerable time spent in the case, 

Mr. KERR moved to postpone further proceedings in the trial until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. L. CONDICT, with a view, as he said, to cut off the unprofita- 
ble, and worse than unprofitable, discussion which lad so long oecupi- 
ed the morning of every day, moved to amend the motion by substitat- 
ing 11 o'clock, which was agreed to. 

So the trial was postponed until to-morrow, at Il o'clock. _ 

The accused was conducted from the bar. and the House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, Apri 21, 1832. 


The SENATE did not sit to day. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





Monpay. Aprit 23, 1=32. 


SENATE.—A m@@age was received from the President of the U. 
States, by Mr. Donef¥on, his Secre ary, transmitting, for the considera- 
tien of Congress, a letter frofM the Secretary of State, recommending 
the passage of a law making it penal to counterfeit the coins of any fo- 
reign State 

f'n motion of Mr. 

The Report of th 
ary last, on the subj@ct of foreign on, was ordered to 
the use 

i pp 
of Government for tl 


business P 


ICKERSON, 
ye printed for 
» # the Senate. 

iation Bill.~—The bill making appropriations for the support 


the questi still pending on concurring with the amend- 
ment, made in Comifiitee of the Whole, striking out the appropriation 
for the outfit of a Minister to France. 

Mr. SMITH communicated. tor tie information of the Senate, a let- 
ter fron e Secretary of State. addressed to him as Chairman of the 
Commiffee on Finance, stating that the President had given leave to 
Mr. Rives, our Minister at the Court of France, to return home in the 
fall 

A debate then ensued. in which Mess. MILLER. TYLER, CLAY- 
TON. SMITH. WEBSTER, CLAY, BIBB, SPRAGUE, HOLMES, 
KING, FORSYTH, and FOOT, participated. 

The question on concurring with the amendment was decided, by 
yeas and nays, in the affirmative, as follows: 
~ YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Fre- 
linghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Kuight, Miller, Poindexter, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tazewell, 
‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster—VZ5. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, 
Forsyth, Grandy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Manguin, Marcy, 
Moore, Robinson, Smith, Troup, Tyler, W hite, Wilkins—21. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then submitted an amendment, making an ap- 
propriation to enable the President to send a Charge d’Affaires to Ver- 
ezuela. 

The amendment was advocated by Messrs. POINDEXTER and 
MANGUM, and opposed by Mr. HAYNE; aud the question on it was 
decided in the negative, Yeas 10— Nays ol. 

Mr. POINDEXTER then renewed his motion, made in Committee 
of the Whole, to strike out the appropriation for the salary of the Minis- 
ter to Colombia, aud insert $6,750, to enable him to return home, and 
to pay his salary to the time of his return ; and asked for the yeas and 
nays on the question. 

After a debate, the question was decided in the negative, as follows: 

Y FAS—Measrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster—19. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley. Ellis. 
Forsyth, Grandy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Moore, 
Robinson, Smith, Tavewell, Tipton, Tyler, White, W ilkins—22. 

HOUSE.—Breach of Privilege.-The hour of 12 o'clock, meridian, 
having arrived— 

Samuel Houston, accompanied by his Counsel, was 
Bar of the House; and, 

The House was occupied the whole of the rest of the 
trial of Samuel Houston. 


placed at the 


day with the 


Turspay. Aprit 24, 1832. 


SENATE.—A communication from the Department of State, ac- 
companying the usual appropriation of Navy Registers, was laid be- 


fore the Senate by the Chair. 

The General Appropriation Bill was taken up. The motion of Mr. 
FORSYTH to re-consider the vote by which the Senate had decided 
to strike out the amendment increasing tie appropriation for the con- 
tingent expeuses of the Judiciary Department, from 190,000 dollars to 
200,000 dollars, was agreed to—Aves 24. 

A motion to increase the appropriation of $250,000 was then made 
and negatived: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Dallas, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Kane, King, Knight, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, 
‘Tipton, W hite—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Foot, 
Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Miller, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Taze- 
well, ‘Tomilimson, ‘Troup, Tyler, Waggaman, Wilkins—26. 

HOUSE —Breach of Privilege —The whole of the sitting was oc- 
<upied in the further hearing of the case of alleged breach of privilege 
by Samuel Houston. All the witnesses present were examined before 
the sitting closed, and neither party proposed to introduce any other, 
thongh it was intunated as posstb/e that some other might be introduced. 

W hen the evidence was closed— 

Mr. S'TANBERY said, if it was the pleasure of the House on this 
occasion to go into the further examination of the contemplated fraud 
as charged by him, he was ready to introduce evidence which would, 
in his opinion, place the truth of the charge beyond doubt. 

W hereupon— : 

Mr. POLK expressed a hope that the House would not further pur- 
sue that inquiry in this form, pledging himself, however, if no other 
Member did so, to institute an inquiry by the House into the whole 
matter, with a firm belief that it would result in the acquittal of all 
persons charged as being concerned in an intention to defraad the Go- 
vernment, 

The further hearing of the case was then postponed to this day at 
11 o'clock, when the accused will be heard in his defence by his Coun- 
sel. should no other testimony be then mtroduced. 

Wepwespay, Arrit 25, 1832. 

SENATE.— Appropriation Bil.-The bill making appropriations for 
the support of Government for the year 1232, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Apportionment Bull.—On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate 
resumed, as the unfinished business, the bill to apportion the Represen- 
tatives amung the several States according to the fifth census. 

The question recurred on adopting the amendment reported by the 
Select Comunittee. ; 

After some debate— 

‘The question was taken on the amendment, and it was decided in 
the athirmative, as follows: 

YL AS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Kuight, Miller, Meore. 
Vrentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Waggaman, 
\V ebster— 22. : >. 

NAYS—Messrs. Browy, Clay, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Fre- 
hinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
es nm, ‘Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wil- 
unse—LJy., : 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT said, the Chair was constrained to vote 
in the affirmative. He had listened attentively to the debate, and care- 
fully weighed the arguments on both sides ; and, with the conviction 
that the bill, as tt came from the House, was unconstitutional, he voted 
for the amendment. 

ihe question was then taken on filling the blank with 256, being the 
largest number named, and decided in the negative, as follows: . 

YE AS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Freling- 
huysen, Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Moore, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—19. 

NAY S—Measrs. Brown, shambers, Dudley, Ellis, Moot, Grandy, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Kane, King, Knight, Mangam, Marcy, Miller, Ro- 


_ — 


; 


| Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robbins, Se¥fmour, Silsbee, Suuth, Tomlin- 

; aed ‘son, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—27. 

decretary of the Treasury, of the 20th of Febru. | 
Mangum, Robinson, Sprague, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler,White 


| ci 


ven 1232, was neat taken up,as the unfiutshed | 
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-and conveuienoces of life. 





binsou, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, ‘Tyler, White— 


Mr. WEBSTER then moved to fill the blank with 251, and the mo- 
tion was earned, by the following vote: 

"EAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, 

Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hill, Johnston, King, Knight, Marcy, 
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NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Dudley, Ellis, Grundy, Hendricks, Kane, 


Mr. WEBSTER moved to fill the blank for the number of Repre- 
sentatives to the States, as follows: 

Maine S—New Hampshire 6—Vermont 6—Massachusetts 13—-R. 
Island 2—Connecticut 6—New York 40—New Jersey 7—VPennsylva- 
nia 28—Delaware 2—Marvland 9—Virginia 21—North Carolma 13— 
South Carolina 10—Georgia 9—Kentucky 13—Tennessee 13—Ohio 
2)0—Indiana 7—Lonisiana 4—Alabama 6—Missouri 3—Mississippi 2 
—Illinois 3. 

The motion having been carried— 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended ; and, the amend- 
ments having been concurred in— 

The question on ordering the bill to a third reading was decided in 
the atlirmative, by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Dick- 
erson, Ewing, Foot, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Miller, Moore, 
Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, 
Waggaman, Webster—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Clay, Dudley, Ells, Frelinghuysen, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marey, Robinson, ‘Taze- 
well, Tipton, Tomlinson, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins—30, 

‘The Senate then adjourned. ‘ 

HOUSE.—Breach of Privilege.-The House was occupied nearly the 
whole of the day with the trial of Samuel Houston. 

The Tariff.-Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, submitted the following 
—which, when the bill H. R., No. 361, to reduce and equalize the du- 
ties on Imports, shall be taken up for consideration, he will move as an 
amendment thereto: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert— 

That, from and after the — day of ——, Anno Domini 1852, the fol- 
lowing articles of merchandise, when imported into the United States 
in vessels of the United States, may be entered free of duty, to wit: 
teas of all kinds brought from China or any place beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, coffee of all kinds, cocoa, almonds, figs, currants, raisins, 
prunes, plums, dates, grapes, filberts, tamarinds in sugar or molasses, 
black pepper, Cayenne pepper, cinnamon, cloves, cassia, nutmegs, 
mace, pimento, ginger, camplor, gam arabic, gum senegal, indigo, co- 
chineal, madder, madder root, sliell lac, lac dye, sumac, woad or postil, 
bark, roots, nuts and berries used in dyeing, argol, tumeric, linseed, 
rapeseed and hempseed oil, crude saitpetre, India rubber, brass in plates, 
satlron, sago, Peruvian bark, juniper berries, oil of juniper, tortoise 
shell, sponge, ivory unmanufactured, horn, horn Ups, horn plates for 
lanthorns, coral, opium, aloes, calomel. cammomile tlowers, coriander 
seed, cantharides, corrosive sublimate, burgundy pitch, gamboge, hem- 
lock, henbane, rhubarb, corks, quicksilver, ambergris, cutlasses, dag- 
gers, sabres, dirks, hangers, epaulets, wings of gold or silver, feathers, 
filtering stones, hones, hair pencils, ivory black, millstones, nuts of all 
kinds, reeds and rattans unmanufactured, rotten stone, spy glasses and 
telescopes, sextants, quadrants, paintings, drawings, Un in plates and 
sheets, quills, flax. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That, instead of the duties now 
payable, by law, on the following articles of merchandise, when import- 
ed into the U. States, there shall be levied and collected on the same, 
when imported in vessels of the United States, from and after the — 
day of »Anno Domini 1832, the following duties, to wit: on all teas 
umported from any place other than as above specified, or in vessels not 
of the United, ten cents a pound ; on Madeira and Sherry wines, whe- 
ther in casks or bottles, and on al) other wine in bottles, eight cents a 
gallon, in addition to the dutyon the bottles; on all other wines, two 
cents a gallon: on all manafactures of silk, seven per centum ad valo- 
rem: Provided, howerer, ‘That nothing contained in this Act shall affeet 
the rights secured hy treaty to foreign vessels. 

Section 3. And be ut further enacted, That the English pound sterling 
shall hereafier be valued at four dollars and eighty cents, instead of four 
dollars and forty-four cents, in assessing and collecting duties. 

Section 4. And be it further enacted, That all Acts and parts of Acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, are hereby repealed, 
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AN EXPOSITION OF EVIDENCE 
IN SUPPORT OF THE 
FREE TRADE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


BY HENRY LEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


NO. 6. 


AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CAUSES OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 


We have endeavored, in the foregoing discussion, to show 
by facts which are within the reach of every one, the oppres- 
siveness of the existing system with regard to one of its ef- 
farts; namely, pecuniary taration. In doing this, we have con- 
fined ourselves to a few of the leading articles of consump- 
tion. It would occupy too much time and space to analyze 
the whole list of dutied articles, and estimate the burden 
which each tax imposes upon the nation. Having done this 
with regard to some of the most promingnt, such as woollens 
and cottons, sugar and iron, the reader can apply the same 
rules to other high dutied articles of import, such as linens of 
various sorts, salt, molasses, crockery wire, glass ware, win- 
dow glass, hardware, tin plates, slate, coal, wool, cordage, in- 
digo, paper, books and stationary, spirits, oil, wines, freits, and 
many others, comprising most of the necessaries, comforts, 


l‘rom the indirect mode in which these duties operate on 
consumers, a vast majority are insensible to the large sums 
which are moothly, daily and hourly taken from them in the 
increased prices which they pay for their clothing, food, furni- 
ture, and working utensils of every sort. Nothing, however, 
can be more certain than that the consumers of the articles 
euumerated, and of many others, not enumerated, pay just so 
much additional price for them, as the amount of duties actu- 
ally levied upon them at the custom-house. 

Aud here we will notice a distinction between duties for 
revenue and these for protection. When goods are actually 
imported, the amount of duties paid on them goes into the 
public chest, and is expended for the publie benefit. No com- 
plaint can be made of such duties, so long as the revenue is 
wanted, and the duties are not so high as to diminish the 
amount of revenue which might be collected. “This is a re- 
venue duty. But duties may be so high as to prevent import- 
ation altogether, and to compel the consumers to use the do- 
mestic article, which, though cheaper than the foreign ove 
with the addition of the prohibitory duty, is much dearer than 





thing into the public chest, is paid for the sole benefit of the 
home producers of the prohibited articles, aud is therefore not 
a tax for revenue, buta far for protection. 
We hope the reader will keep the distiaction between da- 
ties for revenue and duties for protection constantly in view ; 
aud the more so, because our opponents continually argue the 
question, as if we objected to laws designed for the purpose of 
raising revenue; and it is upon this ground, and that of the 
right of regulating trade (which we are charged also with 
devying, but which we never have denied) that the argument 
upon the constitationality of the Tariff, in the Address of the 
New York Convention, is mainly founded. 
The National Party do not deny the right of Congress to 
pass laws to raise revenue and to regulate trade ; but they do 
deny, that laws passed with the sole and avowed object of an- 
nihilating Voth trade and revenue, can find a justification in 
clauses of the Constitution giving to Congress the right of 
regulating trade and raising revenue. ‘That 1s to say, they 
deny that certain specific powers, granted solely for the attain- 
ment of specified ends; viz: to raise revenue and to regulate 
trade, can fairly be construed into a right to exercise those 
powers with the avowed object of subverting the very 
purposes for the attainment of which those powers were 
granted. 
According to the defence in the New York Addre > (which 
is but a repetition ef what Mr. Madison had before said,) 
the question turos upon the construction of the phrases, * to 
regulate trade,”’ and “to raise revenue; and we are told, in 
the same Address, that * the meaning of these words is to be 
ascertained by reference to the common use and import of 
language.” 
What, then, is the meaning of the phrase, “to regulate 
commerce!” ‘To regulate is a word of such clear and fatniliar 
import, that the question seems almost impertinent. But 
when some of the greatest men in the country have underta- 
ken to justify oppressive, and, as many think, unconstitutional 
laws, by a gross perversion of language from its common and 
true import, it becomes important to offer such an explanation 
of this term, as may be intelligible to the dullest mind. And 
here again, from deference to our opponents, we shall select an 
authority which will have with them more weight than all the 
critics and grammarians in the universe. “To regulate com- 
merce,” says Mr. Webster, in his argument against the consti- 
tutionality of the Embargo Act, * to regulate commerce is an 
expression not difficult to be understood. To regulate is to 
direct, to adjust, to improve. The laws respecting duties, 
drawbacks, ports of entry, the registry, the sale and survey of 
vessels, are all so many laws regulating commerce. ‘To regu- 
late, one would think, could never mean to destroy. When 
we send our watches to be regulated, our intention is not the 
their motion be altogether stopped, but that it be corrected ; 
we do not request the watehmaker to prevent them from go- 
ing atall, but to cause them to go better. If one were authorized 
to regulate the affairs of Government, he would not think of 
arresting its course altogether—of abolishing all oflice—abro- 
gating all law—this would be destroying; but he might, per- 
haps, alter and correct, aud this would be regulating.” 
it would appear then, that, in 1807, according to the views 
of one of the clearest and strongest minds in the nation, * to 
regulate is to direct, to adjust, to improve,” and * could never 
mean to destroy ;"’ and we are not aware of any such changes 
in our language, whatever there may have been in the opi- 
nions and actions of some of its ingenious expounders, as to 
vary the meaning which was then attached to that expression. 
So it is with the phrase, ‘* to raise revenue ;” whatever laws 
are enacted under the powers conferred by these clauses in the 
Constitution must, in order to find a justification in these 


stroying the sources of trade and revenue? No; but of ex- 
tending trade and increasing revenue. ‘These, and these oniy, 
are the legitimate purposes for which these powers were grant- 
ed; and itis beyond the power of argument or sophistry to 
bring apy impartial and rational mind to any other con- 
clusion, 

To return to the subject from which we have wandered : 
We maintain, that every duty imposed on a foreign article, 
so far as that duty is levied with the intention of keeping that 
article out of the market, is a tax upon the consumer, by com- 
pelling him to pay so much additional price for the domestic 
article, thus foreed upon him by legislative enactments ; whieh 
additional price is just so much loss to the nation. For iu- 
stance, if domestic sugar costs 6 cents, and foreign sugar could 
be imporied at 3 cents, provided the present duty of 3 cents 
were repealed ; then, so long as that daty is continued, on each 
purchase of sugar to the amount of 100 dollars, half of that 
sum isa tax on the consumer, which would be saved but for 
the existence of the duty. Were it otherwise. the sugar duty 
would be of no benefit co the planters of Louisiana, and they 
would po longer resist its reduction or repeal. So, also, with 
regard to salt, cottons, woullens, iron, molasses, glass, wool, 
indigo, oil, books, spirits, wines, &c.; those duties on them 
which are low enough to admit certain portions, are taxes for 
revenue; and those which are so high as to exclude ceriain 
other portions, operate also as taxes, up to the point of ex- 
clusion of the foreign articles. 


meriting, and, no doubt possessing, the highest confidence. 


view, often before quoted, and attributed to the then Editor of 
that work, Mr. E. Everett: “ Prohibiting the introduction of 
foreign manufactures, or imposing taxes upon them, can be- 
nefit the manufacturers, only so far as it tends to increase the 


restrained, and is, therefore, as this difference of price is paid 
by the consumer, A TAX ON THE ComMUNITY, the effect of which 
is to encourage the production of these articles at home ; 
whereas, it does not need encouragement, if it is the most 
lucrative employment—and ought not ,to have it, if it i 
not."’* 


* The following extract from a speech of Mr. H. G. Otis, in 1820, 
when opposing any addition to the comparatively moderate duties thee 
imposed on woollens, iron, &c., supports the view taken by Mr. Ever- 
ett of the effect of prohibitory duties. “The bill was a mauifesto of the 
disposition of a Committee, to listen to the claim of 
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Both are taxes upon the na-/ 
tion as consumers. This isa doctrine which is so obviously true, [ 
that it seems incredible that any rational mind should deny it: 
but as itis denied by essayists, orators, aud legislators on the § 
side of our opponents, we will cite ao authority in its favor, | 


The following is an extract from the North American Re- § 
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But we are told, in spite of the demonstrative evidence af- 


forded by the custom-house reports, aod the other facts which 
we have stated, that the notion that taxation on an artcle in- 
creases the price of it, is ** a mere theory of Free ‘Trade, sound 
in itself, but leading to incorrect results ;” facts (they say) are 
agaiust Us ; duties have been, from time to time, increased, and 
the prices have been continually falling in cousequence of such 
augmentation of duty. 

‘’o aflirm that taxing an article lessens the cost of It, is, to 
say the least, a puzzling paradox to those who understand 
terms in their common acceptation ; those, however, who are 
familiar with the writings of the most promiment advocates of 
the ** American System,” have met with others vot less puz- 
zing in the new definitions ailixed by those writers to various 
terms in common use ; to regulate trade, according to them, is 
to destroy trade; to raise revenoe, is to extinguish the sources 
of revenue; oational independence is promoted by diminish- 
ing national wealth; patriotism, by alienating one portion of 
the Union from the other; labor is augmented, by sinking the 
capital upon which its employment depeuds ; domestic indus- 
try, by taxing the industrious classes for the benefit of the 
wealthy ; aud finally, the theory of ree ‘Trade is acorrect theory, 
butleads to incorrect results. ‘These, we suppose, will be admitted 
as some of the fundamental doctrives of the * American Sys- 
tem." 

The assertion, that the high duties imposed in 1816, partly 
to aflord a temporary protection to manufactures, which bad 
grown up uoder wars and commercial restrictions, but princi- 
pally for the purpose of paying the heavy debt which thea 
existed; which duties have since been doubled, and, in some 
jnstances quadrupled, because of their iusufliciency to keep 
down the competition of foreiga goods; the assertion, we say, 
that the imposition of these duties has been the cause of a de- 
cline in the prices of those domestic productions which have 
required this protection against similar foreiga productions, 
implies great igeorauce or unfairness on the part of those who 
make it. We will endeavor to adduce satisfactory evidence to 
disprove that assertion. 


Mr. Clay, in his speech at Cincinnati, makes the following | sults is an unsound theory; but we deny, altogether, that such 


remark: * That system (the American System) has had won- 
derful success; it has diminished the prices of articles of con- 
sumption, aud has placed them within the reach of a far 
greater number of our people than could have found means to 
coasume them, if they had been manufactured abroad instead 
of at home.” 

The Address of the Pennsylvania Society, issued for the 
purpose of assembling the Harrisburg Convention, says, * ft 
is assumed that protecting duties on the importation of foreign 
manufactures greatly enhance the prices, and, of course, lin- 
posé ati oppressive tax on the consumer. Nothing can be 
more foreiga from the fact.” This document was at the time 
attributed to Mr. C. 1. lnogersoll, one of the most intelligent 
advocates of the ** Americana System.” 

In the Resolutions passed at the meeting in Philadelphia for 
the choice of delegates, we find the following specific declara- 
tion. ‘In fine, the positive evidence is all around us, that 
every article that has received full protection has, without ex- 
ception, instead of becoming dearer and worse, become cheap- 
er and better since the era of protection, and none pays as 
much as heretolore for any of the productions of handicraft, 
but thosé¢ who insist on paying more in order to gratify their 
caprice or their aversion; houses, ships, clothing, a bat, a coat, 
a shict, shoes, machinery, carriages, furniture, manufactures of 
wood, iron, cotton, wool, leather, pelirv, glass ; in short, nearly 
all the necessaries and luxuries of existence, are to be found 
in our work-shops of better materrals and workmanship thaa 
can be brought from abroad.” 

‘The New York Tariff Convention repeat the same contra- 
dictory proposition, in the following terms: ‘ Mistaken opi- 
nions in regard to the effect of the Tariff upon the prices of 
commodities used in the United States, and upon which the 
Protective System has been brought to bear, have furnished 
some popular objections against the wisdom of the policy. It 
has been said that the eflect of a duty is necessarily to increase 
the price of an article upon which it is laid to the full amount 
of the tax. It would be easy to show, by a minute survey of 
the whole field of American industry, that, so far from this 
being true, the invariable operation of the Tariff has been. to 
lower the price to the consumers of every article that has been 


of the community, the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, be heard 
on the question, before the irrevocable sanction is given to the system.”’ 
With regard to the farmers, merchants, and mechanics, whose interest, 
Mr. Otis then advocated against the system of taxes levied upon them 
for the benefit of the manufacturers, not the manufacturers generally, 
but the wealthy ones, whose capitals would enable them to participate 
in the govermeutal bounties, it would have been fortunate for the coun- 
try had the rights and interests of the farmers, merchants, and me- 
chanics been regarded; but these classes have had vo more influence in 
Congress since 1320, than the same classes formerly enjoyed in Eng- 
land and Frauce, when the legislation of those countries was wholly 
controlled by a few thousand men of wealth and rank, who consulted 
noother interests but their own, in administering the affajrs of those 
nations. ‘To these two authorities, as to the effect of prohiblory duties, 
we add that of Mr. Webster, who says, in speaking against a bill for an 
increase of duty on iron, &c., “ The present duty ou the imported 
article, is 15 dollars per ion, aud, as this duty causes, of course, equivalent 
augmentation of the price of the home manufacture, the whole increase of 
price is equal to 700,000 dollars annually. ‘his sum we payon a 
raw material, and on an absolute necessary of life. 'The bill proposes to 
raise the duty from 15 to 224 dollars per ton, which would be equal to 
1,125,000 dollars, on the whole annual consumption. So that, sup- 
pose the point of prohibition which is aimed at by some gentlemen 
to be attained, the consumers of the article would pay this last men- 
tioned sum every year to the producers of it, over and above the price 
at which they could supply themselves with the same article from other 
sources. ‘here would be no mitigation of this burden, except from 
the prospect, whatever that might be, that iron would fall in value by 
domestic competition, after the importation should be prohibited.  {t 
will be easy, I think, to show that it cannot fall; and supposing for the 
present that it shall not, the result will be, that we shall pay annually a 
sum of 1,125,000 dollars, constantly augmented, too, by increased con- 
sumption of the article, to support a business that will’ not support 
uself. It is of no consequence to the argument, that this sum is ex 

at home ; so it would be if we taxed the people to support any other use- 
less und expensive establishment, to build another capital for example, or 
ucur am unnecessary expense of any sort.” These are sound princi- 
ples. They may be denied, renounced, and even assailed, by those 
who once maintained them ; but they cannot be subverted. ‘Talents and 
ingenuity can do much. They can, when misapplied, as they too 
often are, mislead the selfish and the ignorant, but they cannot unsettle 
er overturn those orginal and self-evident priaciples, which lie at the 
foundation of truth and justice. 





successfully manufactured under the protection. Such a sur- 
vey Would require more detail then the purpose of this Address 
allows; but we propose to examive the operation of the Ta- 
riff upon some of our most important articles.” 


summed up ina few words the substance of what has been 
put in a more extended form by others: * All articles,” says 
this popular and influential writer, “ all articles protected are 
cheaper because of that protection.” 





That the prices of most articles of consumption upon which 
the Protecting System has been brought to bear, are lower 
than they were before the first protecting Act was passed, no 
one cau deny. It is not as to the fact of a fall of prices that 
the restrictionists aod their opponents differ, but as to the 
causes Which have produced this fall. Our opponents assert, 
in unqualified terms, that the decline in the prices of the com- 


modities referred te, which are those ou which the highest du-! 


ties have been imposed, is to be attributed to the various Acts 
of Congress, by which these duties were so raised; or, in the 
words of the Address, “the invariable operation of the Tariff 
has been, to lower the price to the consumer of every article 
that has been successfully manufactured under the protection.” 

At first view, there seems to be some qualification in the 
terms, ‘successfully manufactured ;’ but in the first place, 
whatever goods are produced have the same tendency to bring 
down prices, as long as they are produced, whether profitable 
or unprofitable to the producers; and secondly, all the protect- 
ed branches of industry have been successfully pursued, where 
the undertakers bave been possessed of the proper degree of 
economy, skill, aud other requisites for success. 

It is true that prices of most of the high dutied articles have 
fallen, and equally so, that this fall has followed the various 
Tariff Acts, augmenting the rates of duty; and it is on this 
ground that the theory of Free Trade, which asserts that tax- 
ation on an article increases the price of it, is condemned as 
unsound, because, as is maintained in this case, the results do 
pot correspond with the theory. Now, unlike our opponents, 
we say that a theory which is contradicted by its practical re- 


is the case in this instance: we say that prices have fallen, in 
spite of these duties, and we have seen no attempt whatever 
to show any connexion between those two insulated facts, viz : 
an increase of duties, and a fall of prices. Can any thing be 
more inconclusive than this mode of reasoning ; that because 
one event has succeeded another, the former, though without 
the least evidence of connexion, must necessarily be the cause 
of the latter: and is it not, at least, a sign of the weakpess of 
a cause, when a Committee, selected from an intelligent as- 
sembly of 500 persons, are compelled to resort to such an 
abuse of the understandings of those to whom they address 
themselves ? 

The duties on woollens, cottons, iron, &c., were increased 
hy the Tariff Acts of 1816, 1818, 1824, and 1828; therefore 
the decline since experienced in the prices of these articles has 
been caused by these Acts. This is the way in which the be- 
neficial effects of the “ American System™ are proved by those 
who are perpetually sneering at the advocates of Free Trade 
as visionary enthusiasts, men whose theories, though correct, 
seldom lead to good results. 

Suppose, that, in pursuance of this mode of reasoning, we 
should endeavor to account for the decline in price of an arti- 
cle which has not been affected by the protecting duties. 
Bonaparte was banished to St. Helena in 1816; pepper, nut- 
megs, and cloves, have, since that period, fallen in price 50 
per centum; consequently, the banishment of Bonaparte low- 
ered the value of spices. There are articles, on the other 
hand, which have risen of late in value, and by the same con- 
clusive mode of reasoning, we may arrive at similar logical con- 
clusions. Coffee has advanced 50 per cent. since July, 1830; 
Charles X. was expelled from France at that period: conse- 


quentiy, the expulsion of that monarch from his kingdom has| 


advanced the price of coffee. 

A recurrence to facts without regard to their mutual relation, 
withouteven an attempt to show why one was the consequence 
of the other, cannot be considered as proving any thing. Now, 
there is not necessarily any more connexion between the fact 


of raising the duties on the articles referred to in the New | 
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York Address, and that of the fall of their prices, than there is_ 


between the historical events to which we have alluded, and 
the subsequent fluctuations in the value of spices and coffee. 
In one part of the Address, competition of American with 
foreign Jabor is alluded to as the operating cause of the fall of 
prices ; but so far is this from proving what is intended, that it 
proves the very reverse; because itis evident that an admis- 
sion of foreign goods into our market, at lower duties, weuld 
have increased home competition; aod thus while our supplies 
would have been undiminished, prices would have been lower 
from that very cause. 

Absurd as it is, yet these are the facts of which our oppo- 
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| duties ou cottons, woollens, iron, &c. which, in 18 
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dustry and intelligence, in spite of wars, pestilence, famine, re- 
stricuous and bad legislation. The effect of these calamitous 
visitations are partially overcome by more powerful counte- 


) racting causes, which are in constant and active operation. 
‘The last authority we shall produce is Mr. Niles, who has_ 


Thus it is in this country. We likewise, within forty years, 
have been afflicted by wars, embargoes, and ** American Sys- 
tems ;” but the industry, intelligence, economy, and eaterprize 
of our people, the fertility and cheapness of our lauds, the 
economy of our Goverument, aud the excellence of our insti- 
tutions have overcome these obstacles in a cousiderable degree ; 
but nothing can be more irrational than to attribute our pre- 
sent state of prosperity to these evils, nor can any reflecting 
mnan doubt that, but for them, we should have been more pros- 
perous and happy than we now are. 

‘That the prices of most articles which have been favored by 
the Protecting System have fallen, is undeniably true, and so 
it is, of other articles, not affected by that system; but, as our 


| Opponents have not offered any satisfactery evidence that this 


deciiue in price has been caused by the various augmentatious 


in the rates of duty, the presumption is, that they have none 
to offer. 

We agree, then, to their facts, but deny their conclusions. 
Ou the contrary, we affirm that the fall in prices has been oc- 
casioued by causes wholly independent of, and unconnected 
with, these alterations in our Tariffs, and that, but for the ex- 
isteuce of the present and former rates of duty, every article 
referred to in the New York Tariff Address, as among those 
the prices of which had fallen, would now and at any former 
period have been at much lower prices than those the consum- 
ers have actually paid and are now paying for them. 

The proposition of our opponents amounts to this, that the 
effect of every successive augmentation of duties by the acts of 
Isi&, Isls, lod, and 182s, thas been injurious to their interests, 
iuasmuch as these additional rates of duty on the foreign arti- 
cles were the causes of a decline in similar articles made at 
bome, below the prices to which they would have fallen, had 
no additions been made to the low rates which existed prior to 
the Protecting System. 

The first ‘Tariff of protection (intended only for a temporary 
porpose, however,) was passed in 1316, and it is well known 
that prices of most articles relying on the Protecting System 
begau to fall rapidly after that Act went iuto operation ; but 
the manufacturers, so far from believing in the maxim, that 
high duties on foreignarticles lower the price of domestic articles, 
made application to Congress, in 1818, for a continuauce of 
the rates on cottons and woollens, granted by the Act of 1816, 
which, otherwise, were in three years to have been reduced one- 
fifth; and, at the same time. the iron-masters obtained an aug- 
mentation of nearly 70 per centum on the duty on hammered 
bar iron, it having beeu increased from $9 te S15 per ton. 

Joes this look like a belief in their assertion, that an increase of 
duties lowers the price of the home-made article ? 

In Ic20, application was again made for a further increase of 

e224, resulted 
in additional duties on each of the foreign articles coming in 
competition with similar articles. During this interval, (from 
182U to 1224) foreign cottons, woollens, iron, and most otber 
productions, had fallen from 20 to 30 per centum—not from the 
competition of our manufacturers, but from causes to which we 
shall hereafter advert. We are at this very period import- 
ing, heavily, foreign irou, woollens, cottons, &c. under duties 
of trom ~o to 10U per centum; and yet, if we are to believe 
the assertion in the Address, these increased rates of duty paid 
oD ap immense amount of goods, imported because former 
rates of duty were insufficient to protect the home pro- 
ducers, did not operate 2s a tax on the consumers; or, to 
use their own words, * the juvariable operation of the Tariff 
has been to lower the price to the consumer of every arti- 
cle that has been successfully manufactured under the pre- 
tection.” In truth, they affirm that, whilst the home produ- 
cers were enjoying a protection ef 25 a 100 per centum, te 
keep out of our market the cheaper foreign fabrics, and which 
rates were insufficient for that purpose, the consumers were 
obtaining the protected articles cheaper than they could have 
vbiaived the foreign articles, if no such duties existed. 

{i is true that, even under the increased duties, goods were 
cheaper than before the Tariff of 1216; not, however, because, 
of those duties, but in spite of them. The decline of prices 
abroad has been generally greater than the augmentation of 
duties; otherwise importations of foreign articles would have 
received a greater check, and have been sold at higher prices. 
Had not the duties been raised, however, they would ‘have 
sold at still lower rates. 

Again : Ii the favored class, for whose benefit the high du- 
lies were established, found, by experience, that the Tariff Acts 
of 1516, ISIS, and 1d24, had lowered the prices of domestic 
articles, and consequently injured their interests, why did they 
call for the Act of 1528, which more thaa doubled the duties 
on woollens, and greatly increased those on cottons, iron, wool, 


nents boast so much, and this is the manver in which they | and some other articles ’—and why ask for a continuance of 


argue upon them. Itis by a similar **argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam,” that systems founded on the same principles of in- 
justice as is the * American System,” have been maintained 
in the old world, from which this was borrowed. Great Britain 
has been the most prosperous nation in Europe; the Restrie- 
tive System, till within a few years, has been maintained there, 
and the people, who bear the burdens of such systems, were 
told that their prosperity was the cousequence of these restric- 
tions ; but there has not, for a long period, been a writer of any 
eminence, nor a statesman whose opinions are worth quoting, 
who does not consider these restraints upon the occupations of 
men, as having retarded the advancement of that kingdom in 
civilization and wealth. They have already abandoned ma- 
ny of the worst parts of the Restrictive System, and it can- 
not be doubted that, at no distant period, they will make a 
much nearer approach to the Free Trade System. 
Again—Great Britain has been involved in wars, which, 
withia forty years only, must have cost her, including her Na- 
tional Debt and increase of poor rates and pensions, at least 
10,000,000,000 dollars; yet, during that whole period,she was the 
most prosperous nation in Europe, and the epinion is not ua- 
common in this country, that her wars have contributed to her 
prosperity ; but we think that no man, who has reflected upon 
the inevitable effeets of taxation and extravagance incident to 
war, without referring to its other evil consequences, can for a 
moment believe that she wouid not have been in a much more 
prosperous condition, could those wars have been avoided. 


| 





duties, which, as they assert,“have heretofore lowered the pri- 
ces of all protected articles ? 

The mere statement here given, of the conduct of the favor- 
ed classes, in making such continual demands for duties, (and 
which bave not, as yet, been sufficient to satisfy their ita porte- 
nities,) allords the most irrefutable proofs of the ineorrectness 
of their declaration. But we doubt not that it will be said that 
our statements and reasonings, however true they may appear, 
are founded on some of these theories of Free Trade, which, 
however sound in principle, cannot be relied upon for correct 
practical results. 

We will, then, produce some facts, in which our opponents 
so often allege that we are deficient, which, we think, will sa- 
tisfy the most prejudiced of the truth of our position. 

Ist. ‘The article of cotion goods is that which, of all others, 
has been the most highly favored, and which bas made the 
greatest advances to perfection. It is thus poticed in the New 
York Tariff Address: ‘In the article of cotton it is admitted 
that our manufacture has arrived at such perfection in the pro- 
duction of the coarse fabrics, that they are not only furnished 
at little more than one-half the cost which the imported arti- 
cles of the same kind bore a few years ago, but they are pro- 
duced as cheaply, at the present time, as our foreign rivals, un- 
der all the excitement of the American competition, are able 
to furnish them. They have bad a constant and increasing de- 


mand, for severai years, for exportation as well as for home 


consumption. None but the finest qualities are imported, which 


Nations advance in population and wealth, where there is in-} are little, if at ail, affected by ihe minimum duty.” 
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This statement, in connection with their declaration that the 
invariable effect of the Tariff has been to lower the prices of 
goods te the consumer, is evidently intended to impress on the 
miuds of theic readers a belief that cotton goods are manufac- 
tured here cheaper than they could be afforded from abroad, 
had the protecting duties not been established ; and, as a proof 
of it, they refer to an increasing exportation of these fabrics 
for some years past. 

Our answer to this is, that, so much cheaper are cotton 
goods, in Europe and elsewhere. that, from 1821 to 1830, inclu- 
sive—ten years—we have imported cotton goods to the value 
of £92,132,000 ; deduct $20,000,000 for exportation, and there 
remains $72,000,000 consumed here. The duties during this 
period have ranged from 64 to 83 cents per square yard, under 
the minimum valuation, which embraces the coarse and mid- 
dling qualities, and 25 per centum on all costing 25 cents ana 
over ; this was subsequently altered to 30 and 35 cents per sq. 
yard, making the duties on coarse goods 50 a 100 per centum, 
and on finer sorts 25 per centum—thus, in accordance with the 
plineiples of the American System, taxing the people, not in 
proportion to their wealth, but their want of it. ‘These goods 
paid an average duty of at least 40 per centum, which, with 
20 per centum charges of importation, making 60 per centum, 
on 872,000,000, carries up the cost to the consumer to $115,- 
000,000—of which $28,800,000 was the amount of protecting 
duties levied on these goods, for the benefit of the manufactu- 
rers. Yet we are told that the invariable operation of the Ta- 
riff has been to lower the price of the protected goods to the 
consumers. 

Kut, large as has been the amount of imported cottons, on 
which so heavy a tax has been actually paid, it must be borne 
in mind that an equal or perhaps greater amount has been ex- 
cluded from the market by prohibitory duties ; and, in conse- 
quence of this exclusion, the consumezs have been compelled 
to purchase the domestic article at even a greater additional 
cost than the amount actually paid for duties on those which 
were admitted. This, in a former part of our statement, we 
estimated at $8,000,000 per annum—making $80,000,000 in 
the time referred to, and making the whole sum taxed, for the 
protection of this class of manufacturers, for ten years only, one 
hundred and fifty-two millions of dollars. 

But it appears, by the Address, that we export cotton fabrics 
—and this has often been mentioned as among the unanswer- 
able proofs of the superior cheapness of our cotton manufac- 
tures to those of any other country, and, consequently, that the 
duties, high as they are, may be considered as nominal. The 
assertion was made by My. Niles, and has been repeated in in- 
numerable speeches and essays, that, so much cheaper were 
cotton goods in this country than in England, * that we could 
undersell the British in every foreign market at which our 
goods are received on the same terms as theirs.” 

Now, it is true, that, in sech a various and extensive com- 
merece as we pursue, there are many markets where assorted 
cargoes are required ; and, in making them up, domestic cot- 
tuns are taken in small quantities, and occasionally in large 
ones—and in some countries they have answered the purposes 
of the shippers—but it cannot be inferred, from the small quan- 
tity of goods we export, that we can manufacture as cheaply 
as in England. Our largest exportation was $1,318,000, whilst 
that of Great Britain has been as high as $90,000,000, and may 
average 75 or $80,000,000. 

But there is another view of this matter, which shows how 
little may be inferred from the fact of our makiovg small foreign 
shipments, as to the superior cheapuess of our fabrics, for ex- 
portation, over foreign cotton fabrics ; and it is this, that, if 
cotton goods were low enough here to undersell the British,we 
should neither import them at an expense of 60 per centum for 
consumption, por at av expense of 20 per centum for exporta- 
tion; nor should we send our ships to England to carry ber cot- 
ton fabrics to Asia and elsewhere, as is done to a great amount, 
and by men largely concerned in the best managed factories of 
New England, if cheaper ones could be had at home. On re- 
ferring to the custom-house returns, we find the amount of do- 
mestic cotton fabrics, of all sorts, which have been exported 
since 1826, being the first year that a separate return was 
made, down to 1830, inclusive—making five years—was $5,- 
855,471. The demand for export does not appear to have in- 
creased very rapidly : the exportation of 1830 was the largest, 
and exceeded that of 1826 by $180,058. From inquiries we 
have made, we have reason to believe that the exportation 
since 1830 has very much declined. 

During this same period our merchants have imported, from 
Europe and elsewhere, for exportation, at an expense of 20 
per centum, $9,861,557 worth of cottons—which, with char- 
ges, amounts to $11,833,892. This statement of facts, acces- 
sible to all, carries on its face the most convincing evidence of 
our inability to undersell the foreign manufacturer in any mar- 
kets. lLodeed, nothing can be more absurd than to pretend we 
can do so, when, on those very goods which we manufacture 
to the most advantage, the manufacturers require protecting 
duties of 50 a 100 per centum to keep similar foreign goods 
out of our market. 

It will be observed that the passage quoted from the Address 
asserts that coarse fabrics can be made * cheaper than our fo- 
reign rivals furnish them,” and, consequently, that the duties 
imposed upon those particular qualities are unnecessary to the 
manufacturer, and therefore inoperative on the cousumer. 
Now, it is on these coarse goods that the duties have been rais- 
ed, whilst the duties on the finer sorts have remained as origin- 
ally established in 1816. The duty under the minimums, which 
was intended to operate on coarse goods, was fixed at 6} cents 
by the Act of 1816, to fall, ia three years, to 5 cents—which, 
at the rates cotton goods were costing in 1816, was equal to a 
protection of 25 a 33 per centum. By the fall in price of 
cotton goods abroad, this spetifie duty of 64 cents per sq. yard, 
which was made permanent by the Act of 1816, amounted, in 
1824, to a rate of duty, on coarse goods, ranging from 30 to 60 
per centum. Yet, so far were the cotton manufacturers from 
being satisfied with these excessive duties, though the ratio was 
continually increasing, by the diminishing cost of cotton fabries, 
that they tmmediately demanded a further increase ; and, by 
the Act of 182s, the rate was fixed, on coarse goods, at &§ cts. 
per yard—leaving the duty on the finer qualities at the original 
rate of 25 per centum, granted in 1816. 

Would the manufacturers have acted io this manner, had 
they cousidered an increase of duties on foreign goods as tend- 
ing to lower the prices of similar domestic articles—or if, as 
they assert, they were conscious of their ability to keep the fo- 


reign manufacturer out of our market, and undersell him in 
foreign markets ? 

Admitting the truth of the declaration of the N. York Con- 
vention, that coarse goods can be made as cheap as our rivals 
can manufacture them, what must we think of the conduct of 
those whom this Convention represents—w ho, sivce 1816, have 
been demanding increased duties, under the pretence that those 
which they then enjoyed, and the still greater which they sub- 
sequently obtained, were insufficient for their protection? , 

If, however, the intelligent Committee who drew up the Ad- 
dress are correct in their assertion that coarse goods are cheap- 
er here than abroad, and that the finer qualities derive little or 
no aid from the minimum valuations, then it follows that no 
injury can be done to this importaut and valuable branch of 
manufacture, if the duties on the coarse goods should be eu- 
tirely repealed ; while the finer qualities may be left with the 
25 per ceuntum protection they now enjoy. 

9. Next to cottons, the manufacture of woollens has been 
the most highly protected, and of late, indeed, has enjoyed a 
higher ratio of protection than any other article—the duties ou 
woollens ranging from 45 a 200 per centum ; few of them, 
however, actually pay over 75 a 100 per cent., as those which 
are subjected to a higher rate than this are not imported. We 
make the following extract from the New York ‘Tariff Address, 
in relation to this article ; * Without protecting duties, Ameri- 
can wool would be reduced one-half in quantity and in price.” 
Again : * For, like every thing else, woollen goods have fallen 
20 to 25 per centum since the last Tariff. The immediate ef- 
fect of that Act, by calling a large number of additional clo- 
thiers into active enterprize, was, to cause a decline in prices, 
ruinous to many of those before engaged in the occupation.” 
Again : ** The finest cotton and woollen manufactures are not 
much made in the United States, but we may assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that nine-tenths of the American People, 
who do not affect foreign luxuries and fashions, may be clothed 
with woollen, cotton, fur, and leather fabrics, of their own coun- 
try, better and cheaper than either could have been obtained 
abroad, if the Tariff had never been enacted.” 


The same assertion is here made as in the case of cotton 
goods, namely, that articles which are protected, by excessive 
duties, against the competition of similar articles made abroad, 
are now obtainable by the consumers at lower prices than the 
foreign ones would be if these duties had never been enacted. 
Now, if this were true, it is very evident that the existing du- 
ties are inoperative, and, consequently, that no goods would be 
imported if they were repealed. What, then, is the fact? Have 
woollen goods ceased to be imported? ‘To ascertain the truth 
of this matter, we refer to the Treasury Reports for the past 
ten years, inclusive of 1830, and find the whole amount of wool- 
lens imported is $83,300,000—of which about $3,000,000 were 
exported, leaving for consumption $80,000,000. 

The existing duties on woollens range from 45 to 200 per 
centum ; but, as they were not increased beyond 334 per cent., 
or 363 ad valorem, till 1825, we call the average rates actually 
levied on the above importation 45 per centum, and the other 
importing charges are 20 per centum. If, then, we add 65 per 
centum to the cost of the woollens, we shall find the full cost 
of the imported woollens, to the consumer, for ten years, to be 
$132,000,000—of which $80,000,000 was the cost of the goods 
abroad, and $52,000,000 the charges of importing, which epe- 
rated as so much protection to the domestic manufacturers. 
Yet we are told, in the N. York Tariff Address, by Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Niles, and other leading authorities we have cited, that 
cottons, and woollens, and other manufactures, come cheaper 
to the consumers than they would have done had the Tariff of 
1828 never been enacted. 

But, as in the case of cottons, so also there is a much larger 
amount of woollen goods excluded by duties, which, where 
they go beyond a certain extent, become prohibitory, than is 
actually admitted under the more moderate rates. We esti- 
mated this amount of excluded goods, which would have come 
in under lower duties, at $12,000,000 per annum—equal to 
$120,000,000 for the period of ten years—making the whole 
amount of goods taxed, for the benefit of the woollen mauufac- 
turers, 200,000,000. 

This demonstrative evidence of the unsoundness of the po- 
sition our opponents have attempted to maintain, is founded on 
facts accessible to all. Woollen goods have never ceased to be 
imported, under charges of 50 a 120 per centum, and still con- 
tinue to be imported and sold at a fair profit. We have before 
us a schedule of twenty-four different kinds of woollen fabrics, 
imported this year, on which the duties actually levied range 
from 45 to 100 per centum ; the other charges of importation 
are 20 per centum—affording a protection, to the American 
manufacturer of similar goods, of 65 to 120 per centum, and 
on which there is still left a good profit to importers. These 
were not fine goods only, but embraced all qualities, from the 
cost of 55 to 555 cents per yard. Many members of the New 
York Convention, who approved and signed the Address, are 
importers of woollen goods, and must have been aware of the 
truth of facts such as we have just stated. 

We have, also, avother list, of still coarser goods, which are 
prevented from coming into our market by excessive duties im- 
posed upon them, ranging from 100 to 200 per centum. The 
amount of imported woollens for 1831 will not, we think, from 
the best sources of information we can obtain, fall short of $7,- 
000,000—which, with the charges of importation, will stand, 
to the consumers, at $12,000,000* ; and yet the nation is told, 





* In addition to this ascertained amount of foreign woollens import- 
ported, it is alleged, on the authority of respectable manufacturers, that 
an immense amount of what are imported are admitted, especially in 
New York, under frandulent-and dimimished valuations ; to which add 
the illicit importations from Canada and other British Colonies, where 
the duties are only 24 per centum, and the expense of transportation 
from England not exceeding 3 to 5 per centum more, and it can hardly 
be doubted that the whole amount of foreign woollens, as they stand to 
the consumers for 1231, will be at least $15.000,000. 

With regard to frauds on the revenue, Mr. Davis, Member of Con- 
gress, from Massachusetts, in a speech in 1827, says, ‘‘ that nearly half 
of the duties on woollens, imposed by the Tariff of 1824, had been ta- 
ken away by the modification of the British Tariff, and the other half 
evaded.” 


This is the inevitable consequerwe of extreme duties, even in Great 
Britain, with a coast not one-tenth the extent of our coast and frontiers. 
Mr. Huskisson repeatedly asserted, that, when a duty went beyond 30 


| per centum, the smuggler divided the revenue with the Government : 
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in an Address signed by some of the importers of these goods, 
who knew to what extent the importing business is pursued, 
and to how much greater extent it would be pursued were the 
duties lowered, that we get woollen goods cheaper than they 
could be obtained had the Tariff Law not been enacted. 

The Address asserts that those who do not affect foreign fa- 
shions may be clothed with woollens or cottons cheaper than 
they could have been if the Tariff had not been passed ; there- 
by implying that the duties are inoperative, except on the finer 
goods. Now, so far is this from being true, the Tariff is so 
contrived as to bear more heavily on woollens, cottons, and 
most other articles, in proportion to their low qualities and low 
cost abroad. ‘This we have shown to be the case with cottons, 
and it is still more so with regard to woollens. Thus, goods 
costing 10 to 30 cents per square yard, which inelude flannels, 
baizes, bockings, and many other articles most indispensable to 
the poorer classes, are charged with duties of 75 to 225 per 
centum. Consequently, these foreign articles are principally 
prohibited, and the consumers are compelled to pay great ad- 
ditional prices for similar articles made at home. To divert the 
public attention from this injurious operation of the existing 
Tariff, it is said that cotton- flannels, formerly imported from 
China, at from 50 to 60 cents per yard, are now made bere, of 
a better quality, at from 15 to 20 cents per yard. 11 is of very 
little importance how much cheaper we can make flannels than 
the Chinese. There is no doubt that we can surpass them in 
all branches of the cotton and woollen noranufacture, as much 
as we do in that system of restrictions which we have learned 
from them. But we «do not depend on China for flannels. They 
have always been cheaper in Europe, and in this country, than 
in China ; nor did we ever import from that country cotton- 
flannels enough to ec othe the inhabitants of one of the wards 
of a second-rate city. A piece of flannel, costing 10 cents per 


some former ones, before given, it would appear that, under the exist- 
ing ‘Tariff, the most extensive and open frauds are now practised upon 
our revenue : 

“Mr. Schenck, of New York, from the Committee, made a partial 
Report respecting the evasions of the revenue laws; in which they 
state that they are possessed of a variety of evidence to show that frauds 
are practised, by importing merchants, to a great extent. The Commit- 
tee express a confident hope that the glaring defects in the laws may be 
speedily remedied. 

* The Report was received with applause. 

“Mr. Cox stated, that he had a communication from Mr. Ingham, 
which went to show, that, by the mode of caleulating the duties, owing 
lo the rate of exchange, the same articles, from England, paid about 
two and a half per centum /ess than they pay when they are imported 
from France. 

“Mr. Ellsworth, of New York, made some remarks, tending to show 
that the facts stated in the Report were correct ; and then referred to 
frauds and impositions, which daily took place at the Custom-House— 
frauds, on some occasions, equal to four hundred dollars of duties on a 
single bale of cloth. The manufacturers are suffering from a canker- 
worm that is knawing out their vitals, and they do not know it. He 
then adverted to the aid which the auction system afforded to this spe- 
cies of fraud. From this day forth, let the newspapers of this city cease 
to say there is no fraud ; because a discovery has recently been made, 
of twenty-four hundred pieces, attempted to be fraudutently entered at 
the Custom-Honse—which detection has been a saving to the Treasury 
of the United States, in the duties imposed, of forty-erght thousand dol- 
lars. More than five hundred packages have been detected, within six 
months, in attempting to enter fraudulently, and but one single pack- 
age has been condemned within two years. 

‘Mr. Ellsworth then enumerated different modes by which the cus- 
toms were constantly defrauded ; and referred to a particular individu- 
al, in that city, who might be considered a wholesale dealer in imposi- 
tions. He said, some time since a Yorkshireman had some goods sent 
to the public store for examination. He informed the Colleetor that he 
would not permit the individuals whom he had appointed to examine 
his goods, to see them. The Collector was astonished. In a few days, 
however, he received a letter from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in- 
forming him that he had received depositions frem the Yorkshireman 
alluded to, stating that the individuals named by the Collector were not 
qualified to perform the duty, and therefore directing him to select other 
persons. Who tanght (said Mr. Fllsworth) these Yorkshiremen the 
way to Washington? ‘The truth is, if some remedy is not found for 
these frauds, and the perjuries connected with them, our sons must 
cease to pursue the business of their fathers. If we would preserve 
their morals from pollution, we must not employ them in a Sesdane 
where noue prosper but those who act fraudulently, and who scoff at 
and deride, as valueless, the solemnity of custom-house oaths. 

“Mr. Brown, of Massachusetts, followed, in the same strain of rea- 
soning. He said, that seven-eighths of the woollens are imported on 
foreign account; that it was generally done through British agents.— 
Four of these importers, within a few months, have imported one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of broadcloths only. I am (said 
Mr. Brown) a manufacterer, but I would not consent to have the duty 
on wool repealed. The amount of wool now produced in the United 
States is nearly equal to the whole amount of. the cotton crop of the 
South. In five years it will be more than the cotton, and for this rea- 
son I would encourage the growth and production of wool. 

“ Mr. Cox asked, on not the remedy consist in taking the goods at 
the invoice price, or by valuing the goods at the ports of entry ? 

‘“‘ Mr. Brown, after some preliminary remarks against interfering with 
the Tariff Laws, said, that he was one of those who believed that a total 
prohibition of beth cotton and woollen goods would be an advantage to the 
country, but the Convention was uot prepared for such a measure. 
hee mus. Cax inquired, Is this city (New York) the only sink of pollu- 
uon! 

‘‘Mr. Brown said, some cases had occurred in Baltimore, some few 
in Boston, but very rigid examivations took place there. N. York con- 
tains (said he) a numerous class of British agents, one of whom has 
sold, within a year, nine hundred thousand dollars in cloths only. The 
remedy for the frauds, he thought, would be a forfeiture of all goods in- 
voiced under value, 

“Mr. McCulloch contended that the time would come, and that 
shortly, when the Tariff must be levied upon the value of the articles 
imported at the port of entry. Then (said he) let all face it, without fear 
and trembling. 

“ The question was then put, and the Report accepted. 

‘“‘ Some further reports were made, and resolutions adopted ; and, at 
half past one, the Convention adjourned sine die.” 

It 1s certainly wrong, as regards the manufacturers as well as the ho- 
nest importers, that the laws should not be faithfully executed. What- 
ever the duties are, those in whose favor they were intended to operate 
are entitled to the full benefit of them ; but we apprehend. without 
some more guards upon the revenue, that the laws will continue to be 
evaded ; and, on that ground, we agree with one of the speeches in the 
debate, that an entire prohibition would be the trne and only way of 
avoiding that evil, and of accomplishing the object of the manufactu- 
rers. If it be wise. just, and constitutional, to prohibit a considerable 
portion of all the woollens which we might procure 50 per cent. cheap- 
er abroad than at home, then it most certainly is just. and politic, and 
constitutional, to extend the system to an entire prohibition : for, when 
the principle is once admitted that one class of citizens can justly and 





'and yet that nation has ten-fold as many guards upon the revenue as | legally compel other citizens to pay an extra price for the productions of 


, our Government has employed or can employ. From the following ex- 
| tracts from a debate in the New York Tariff Convention, and from 


‘their labor, why, the sooner the system becomes general, and is carried 
‘out to its utmost limits, the better it must be for the ration. 
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yard, is subject to a duty of 12 cents per yard, or 120 per et. ; 
a yard of baize, costing 11 cents per yard, is subject to a duty 
of 22 cents per yard, or 200 per ct. If an importer is asked 
whether he actually pays such duties, he will answer, No, be- 
cause, when the duties exceed 75 a 100 per centum, they be- 
come prohibitory, and the goods are excluded. Still these du- 
ties operate on the consumers, by compelling them to pay a 
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double price for similar home made articles. This part of the 
taxation is wholly invisible to those who are not acquainted 
with the cost of goods abroad, but is not the less real. Phe 
effect of these prohibitory duties on coarse goods, flanuels, bai- 
yes, &c., has been to give the monopoly of these necessary ar- 
ticles to the home manufacturers ; and, so great have been the 
profits on them, that flannel-factory shares, in some parts of 
New England, have advanced, within eighteen moaths, from 
&1,000 a $1,200 per share, to $3,000 per share. We could ap- 
peal to several flannel manufacturers, of the New York Con- 
vention, to confirm the truth of these statements. 

The second class of woollen goods, costing from 35 to 125 
cents per square yard, which embraces low broadcloths, cassi- 
meres, coatings, and all other fabrics for the poor and middling 
classes, are taxed, with few exceptions, from 65 to 110 per ct. 
—and, consequently, like the former class of still lower priced 
goods, are kept out of our markets, and the consumer is driven 
to the dearer domestic article. Do not these facts refute the 
statement, in the Address, which affirms, substantially, that the 
Tariff bears only on those who will, at anv expense, gratify a 
luxurious taste for foreign fashions ! 

We come now to the finer cloths, which can be consumed 
only by the wealthy classes, and we find that cloths costing $3 
50 to $5 per yard, and which, to pay cost and charges, must 
bring from $5 50 to $8 per yard, are taxed only 45 a 51 per 
centum. So far, then, is the Tariff from favoring the consu- 





mers of the low qualities of woollen goods, that, in conformity 
with the general operation of the falsely-termed * American 
System,” the poorer the consumer, the more heavily it taxes 
him ; and such is necessarily the effect of all restriction on the 
industry and occupations of mea, under whatever deceptive 
terms it may be disguised. 

But, enormous as are the duties which the Act of 1828 im- 
poses on woollens, it was complained of by the restrictionists, 
because these duties were not higher. Mr. Mallary’s amend- 
ment would haye advanced some of the rates 25 per ceutum 
beyond their present limits, and that alteration in the Act was 
proposed and strenuously advocated by the Members from the 
woollen manufacturing districts, many of whom are either 
themselves manufacturers or the pecuniary and political de- 
pendaats of the manufacturers. We say that amendment was 
supported by this party because of the insufficiency of the ex- 
isting rates of duty on woollens ; and the present Act was fi- 
nally opposed, by many of them, because that amendment did 
not prevail. After the Act was passed, the severest denuncia- 
tions against it appeared in the papers most devoted to the fa- 
vored manufacturers, and particularly io the editorial remarks 
in Mr. Niles’ Register, August 3d, 1529. He says: ** The Act 
of 1828 was projected, arranged, and passed, on principles dis- 
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reputable to a Congress of the United States.” Again: “ If 
ever a corrapt bargain was made in Congress, there was iu 
this—a quid pro quo affair, adjusted out of doors, a this for 
that, not to be mistaken, and capable of proof, as we think, in 
a court of law,”” &c. Whether Mr. Niles’ assertions and proofs 
of the corrupt motives and conduct of the makers of the Act 
of 1828, are to be relied on, we are unable to say; but his cha- 
racter for honesty never was impeached, and we apprehend 
that few men are more in the confidence of those most instru- 
mental! in forcing that law on the nation. 

Our object, however, is not so much to show an honest edi- 
tor’s opinions of the character of the majority, in Congress, 
who passed that Act, as to prove that the manufacturers were 
dissatisfied with it; and they were so because the duties on 
woollens were not high enough to meet their views. To give 
further proof of this, we offer two extracts from letters in Mr. 
Niles’ Register—the first from Mr. James Melivaine, whose 
name is recorded among the signers of the New York Tariff 
Address. He says: ** Nothing appears more clear to me than 
that an improvement ia the Act of 1828, as regards woollens, 
is most seriously and urgently required. It ought to he the first 
act of Congress at their next session. Strike out that perni- 
cious dollar minimum—make the duties payable io cash,” &e. 
This striking out the dollar minimum would double the duties 
on articles now taxed 50 a 150 per cent. He concludes with 
the following advice to the farmers, who are now paying an 
immense tax on many of the necessaries of life, recommending 
an additional one on woollens: * But, if the farmers could 
come to know their true situation, they would make short work 
of it, and exclude British woollens entirely.” This opinion, 
that nothing but entire prohibition will answer, has often been 
expressed ; and entire prohibition will be the result of the ex- 
isting system, if the attempts now making, by the National 
Party, to returo to a system of revenue duties, should fail. The 
other letter to which we referred was written, as Mr. Niles 
says, by one of the most respectable and worthy gentlemen in 
New England. The writer, after complaining of the Act of 
1828, adds : “ The system which can alone sustain him (the 
woollen manufacturer) is founded on the principle of monopoly. 
Take him and the wool grower, and give to them the Ameri- 
can market, without foreign competition for fabrics their raw 
material and machinery will supply—do by these as you have 
done by the cotton maaufacturer—and home competition will 
protect the consumer. What, then, seems requisite to sustain 
the woollens? Repeal the one-dollar minimum—lay an auc- 
tion duty of 15 per centum on all sales of woollens, either by 
the piece or package—drive them to the shelves—reduce the 
duty on olive oil, indigo, soap, and dyewoods ; do all this, aud 
you will save the one hundred millions embarked, and speedily 
add fifty millions to it.” 

We could quote numerous passages, of similar import, from 
the speeches and essays of the leaders of the Tariff Party, to 
show that nothing short of entire prohibition will satisfy them. 
“ Give us protection,” says one, * whether 50 or 150 pr cent.” 
“The Tariff Law of 1824,” says Mr. Everett, “ was framed 
to enable each article manufactured at home to sustain a com- 
petition with the same article as imported.” Mr. Webster 
says, of the Act of 1828, “The meaning was to give the Ame- 
rican manufacturer an aglvaotage over his English competi- 
tor.” There cannot, we apprehend, be the smallest doubt, on 
the mind of any impartial man, that it is the settled determin- 


up to entire prohibition. The question now at issue, is, not 
ouly whether we shall be relieved from our present burdens, 
but whether we shall be oppressed with heavy additions to 
them : for, if the’ principle be established that certain classes 
are entitled to tax the nation for the benefit of their particular 
pursuits, the same privilege must, in common justice, be ex- 
tended to all who may apply for it. 


[ No. 6 to be concluded in our next.) 
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To Subscribers.—The period for makiug our annual collee- 
tions is now at hand. Subscribers in Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Charleston, and Columbia, will be called upon. 
Those who reside elsewhere are respectfully requested to remit 
us by mail, at our risk and expense of postage. 





The Tar imposed upon the country for the support of the Cot- 
ton Manufacture.—Oue great benefit eouferred upon the public 
by the Tariff Convention at New York, last October, was, the 
adoption of measures for the collection of statistical details, 
which were very much needed by the Free Trade Party, as 
documents best adapted to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
Restrictive System. In pointing out the operation of the duty 
on cotton goods, as we have frequently done in this journal, 
we were obliged to assume data arrived at by a process of rea- 
soning, to argue upon, aud we always knew that an argument 
which was not founded upon positions admitted by the oppo- 
site party, was not as powerful as one where the positions were 

















admitted. The uecessity, however, of arguing ip the dark up- 
on the subject of the cotton manufacture, is now obviated, and 
we shall henceforth assume as correct the following statement, 
condensed by the * New York American Advocate,” from the 
materials furnished by the Convention, until we are advised 
that a more authentic one exists : | 


“Corton Mayuracrurres.—Summary of the results of the present 
state of the Cotton Manufacture in the United States: 
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Cotton consumed 77.557 


031 pounds, is 214.882 bales, of the average 
of 361 86.100 pounds.” 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the number of 
yards of cotton cloth manufactured in the United States is 
230,461,990. This immense production, we are told, owes its 
existence to a Protecting Tariff, and that, if the existing duty 
were to be greatly reduced, the manufacture weuld be totally 
destroyed. If there be any truth or meaning in this declara- 
tion, it amounts to this, that, by means of the Tariff, the ma- 
nufacturers of cotton cloth are enabled to get a higher price 
for it than they could get if there was no duty. The extent of 
this augmented price is not, however, mentioned ; but, be it 
what it may, it constitutes the precise tax which the people of 
the United States pay for the support of the cotton manufac- 
ture. The present duty on cotton cloth of the kind manufae- 
tured in this country is 8§ cents per square yard, which is 64 
cents per running yard of the usual width of three quarters. 
Now, if the whole of this duty were requisite to sustain the 
mabufacture, the tax would be 64 cents per yard ; but such is 
not the case. It is only on the finer qualities, and on prints 
and calicoes, which sell for about 18 to 20 cents per yard, that 
the whole of this duty is necessary for preventing the foreign 
competition. Upon the coarsest qualities a duty of three cents 
would be sufficient; but, as we wish to be liberal in our 
allowances, we are willing to assume three cents per yard, 
upon an average, as the extent of the tax imposed upon the 
nation for the support of the cotton manufacture, which, upon 
the quantity stated, would amount to $6,913,859. That this 
amount is net overrated, we are most thoroughly convineed ; 
and, if we add to it the tax paid for the yarns, amounting to 
10,642,000 pounds, which are charged with a duty of 15 cents 
per pougd, but which we shall only estimate at 6 cents per !b., 
amounting to $638,520, we shall have a gross sum of upwards 
of $7,500,000, paid for the support of the cotton manufacture, 
by the consumers of cotton goods, over and above the full value 
of the articles. |f any body doubts the correctness of this es- 
timate, he can convince himself by asking the first cotton ma- 
nufacturer he meets whether he will put his name to a decla- 
ration of his willingness to reduce the duty below 3 cents per 
yard upon any one quality which he manufactures. 

Having thus demonstrated, from the statistical facts furnish- 
ed by the manufacturers themselves, that the nation pays them 





ation of the party we are resisting, to carry the existing system 


/a clear bounty, without any equivalent, of upwards of $7,500,- 





0UO per annum, we are, nevertheless, disposed to pursue: our 
argument upen the most liberal basis, and will, therefore, as- 
sume the bounty on cotton cloth to be oaly two cents per yard, 
and that upon yaro to be only four cents per pound. We shail 
then have $5,000,000 as the bonus paid to the manufacturers, 
over and above the full value of their goods. 

Let us now examine another point. 

By the foregoing statement it appears that the number of 
persons employed, in the United States, in the cotton manufac- 
ture, is, Males 18,539, Females 38,927, hand-weavers 4,761— 
making a total of 62,227. It is not stated what number of 
each sex are grown persons, and what number are children— 
but every body knows that a very large portion of them are 
children. Now, if five millions of dollars are contributed, by 
the people of the United States, towards the support of 62,227 
persons, besides paying their employers the full value of the 
articles they manufacture, the amount is precisely $80 and a 
fraction per head, as any one may see, who will take the trou- 
ble to make the calculation. 


Eighty dollars a piece, per annum, is a sum amply sufficient 
to maintain all the operatives, young and old, who are employ- 
ed in the cotton manufacture ; and it is, therefore, manifest, 
that the benefit which the community derives from the labor of 
the whole manufacturing community is not one sixpence more 
than it would be if these sixty-two thousand and odd persons 
were employed in turning grindstones, and if the ecnsumers of 
cotton goods were at liberty to buy their goods where they 
could get them cheapest. It would, therefore, be better for 
the public to enter into a contract with the owners of the cot- 
ton factories, to allow each of their operatives a pension, for 
standing idle, of $40 per annum, the amount which Pennsy!- 
vania allows to old soldiers, which would be equal to $2,500,- 


| 000, if they would, in consideration thereof, shut up their fac- 


tories. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the owners of factories 
would not agree to this unless some compensation were also 
made to them for the interest on their capitals. Very well— 
let us examine and see what we could afford to do towards 
buying them up. 

We are told, by the above statement, that the capital em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture in the United States is $44,- 
914,988. This of course includes the cost of buildings, ma- 
chinery, lands, and water-power, and the funds invested in 
raw materials, goods on hand, outstanding debts, and money 
in hand to pay wages. What proportion of this amount is 
fixed capital, which cannot well be applied to other pursuits, is 
not stated, but, as we are told that the whole number of cotton 
mills is 795, and these have probably not cost, upon an ave- 
rage, with all their appurtenances and machinery, more than 
$30,000 a piéce, we may reasonably conclude that 24,000,000 
dollars would be an ample allowance. The rest of the capital 
being circulating, such as goods and money, could easily be 
turned into the foreign commerce which would be opened by 
Free Trade. Now, it is evident, that, after paying the pen- 
sions to the operatives, there would be a fund left, to be dis- 
posed of to buy up the proprietors of the factories, of $2,500,- 
000, which would enable the public to allow them an interest 
or rent for shutting them up. Six per centum would be a suf- 
ficient allowance, and this, upon twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars, would amonnt to $1,440,000, which would leave to the 
consumers a clear gain of $1,060,000 by the compromise, be- 
sides all the advantages they would derive from a more ex- 
tended foreign demand for their agricultural productions, and 
by an exemption from a large amount now paid in duties upon 
cotton fabrics imported. 

The only conceivable answer to this reasoning, is, that the 
Tariff does not protect the manufacture of cotton fabrics to 
the extent of two cents per yard. Then, gentlemen, we ask, 
Does it protect them to the extent of one cent ?—for, if so, the 
tax is then tco millions and a half of dollars. If it does not 
do this, then come forward, like true patriots, and quiet the 
discontents of the country, by proposing a reduction of the du- 
ty to one cent per yard, and every body will be satisfied. If 
the manufacture can be sustained without any duty, why per- 
severe in holding on to the present one, at the hazard of break- 
ing up the Union ? 





| Jefferson's Birth-Day.—The birth-day of Jefferson was ce- 
lebrated, on the 13th of April, at New Haven, in Connecticut, 
by a number of gentlemen assembled at Washington Hall— 
upon which occasion, the following regular Toas's, amongst 
others, were drunk : 

“The support of the State Governments in all their rights, as the 


most competent administrations for our domestic concerns.”’—{ Jeffer- 
son’s Inaugural Address. 

“ The preservation of the General Government in its whole consii- 
tational vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and onr safety 
abroad.” —{ Same. 

« A wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another—shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement—and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned: This is the sum of good 
government.” —[ Same. 

The Principles of "98—Founded on the Constitution, may they ever 
be the sheet-anchor of the Republic. 

The Declaration of Independence—May its principles be as lasting 
as the fame of its author. 


The same day was celebrated in Philadelphia, by the Demo- 
cratic Hickory Clab, No. 1; and, as we know some of our dis- 





tant readers would like to see the estimation in which great 
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political prineiples are held in Pennsylvania, we give all tbe nefit one class, it deranges avother class, and these cannot be | 


liegular Toasts, which were as follows: 
1. The Birth-Day of the Mustrious Jefferson—The friend and pro- 
moter of civil and religious Liberty. 
Andrew Jackson, President of the United States—His wise 
Administration of the Government has disappointed his | 
| secured the confidence of the People. 
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nor of the State of Pennsylvama. 
ge Washington—Embalmed, by the late cen- 
iversary, in the hearts of thirteen millions of treemen. 


1¢ Union—May it never be endangered by partial legislation. 
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ommerce, and Manufa cture: s—May the interest of | 
sacrificed to promote that of the others. 
nel Richard M. Johnson—The ardent champion of the prin- 


Army and Navy—The 


rviving S 


pride and security of our country. 
iidiers of the Revolution—May the present Con- 
sevinee that Republics ire pot ungrateful. 


National and State Administrations—Emanating from the 


le, they have stedfastiy consulted their interest. 
ij Ti > Hs mn. Hi nry Horn, President of the Hickory Claub—His ta- 
“ | integrity are fully appreciated by his constituents. 
2. Our Count al ntrammelled by foreign oppression, may it be 
listurbed by domestic turmoil. 
- 
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restored to their relative position without deranging some other 
class. In this way it was that the statute-book of G. Britain 


became so heavily leaded with restrictive laws, that Mr., Hus- 
_kisson was evabled to get near seven hundred of them repeal- 


ed, without making any very sensible impression upon the great 
inass. Young as our country is, her statute-books are filled 





with thousands of evidences of bad and unwise legislatioo— 


and, if the tenth part of the petitions presented to’ Congress | 
were atteuded to, we should, in a few years, get into a laby- | 


rinth, from which we should never be able to get out. 
Sometimes this interference commences iu the adoption of a 
Per exam- 
The carpenters represent that they build houses for peo- 
ple that do not pay them, and 
This 


request, and it is granted. 


very plausible and apparently equitable measure. 
ple : 
ask the Legislature to give them 
alien upon the house. appears to be a very reasouable 
The bricklayer, finding that this 
preference given to the carpenter diminishes bis chance of re- 
covery, asks also to have a lien, which cannot be refused, be- 
cause it is quite as reasonable as the carpenter's request. ‘Then 
follows the mason, the painter, the glazier, the plumber, the 
blacksmith, the cellar-digger, the lumber-merchant, the lime- 
burner, the brick-maker, and every body else who furnished 


labor or materials for the building. In this manner one class 





of creditors gets a preference over all others. Then comes for- 


Amongst the Volunteer Toasts, the only one that touched | ward a ship-carpenter, and says, If I build a ship for a man, I 


pon the 


uy 
By ( 


One® Ber 


‘Tariff was the following : 

Hedelius : The Tarifli—May it be so adapted as not to benefit 
tion of the Union at the expense of the other. 
Nota syllable was breathed about the Constitution or State 


Rights, and it may be fairly inferred that these are subjects 


which do not enter into the views of some of the disciples of | 


Jeflerson in this city. 


At Charleston, the day was celebrated with spirit, and nu- 
merous Toasts, expressive of Southern feeling, were given. 
Amongst them was one in compliment to a gentleman in whom 
a number of our friends in this city, of middle age, will recog- 
nize an old and much esteemed school-mate at the University 
of Pennsylvania. This toast drew from bim a reply, which we 
publish, that it may be seen that the same politica! conversions 
which have taken place in a number of instances in Philadel- 
phia, have also taken place at Charleston. 

VOLUNTEER TOAST: 


By Henry L. Pinciency, the President of the Day: The Ion. 


Samuel 


Pricleaun—W hilst his moderation forbids his being a partisan, the State 
Rights Party recognize and houor his patriotism and ability. 
This sentiment was received with great warmth and cordiality, and, 
when the plaudits had ceased— 
Judge Prioleau rose, and, in substance, said, he returned his heartfelt 
] the comple ntary sentiment which had been gust expressed 
towards him, and which was so flatteringly received. He did not in- 
id to make them an address in reply, tor the call was not only per- 
fectly anexpected, but the state of his health forbid such an exertion. 
As he was up, however, he would make one or two remarks on the po- 
sition ia whieh he found himself placed. He said, it was well known, 
to all who heard him, that he had been, for five and twenty years of his 
+a member of the Federal Party—a Party always in opposition to 
Statesman whose anniversary they had met to celebrate—that he 
could bear testimony to the patriotism of that Party: for he believed, 
that, however mustaken m their means, they had never been actuated 
by a single view to the glory vt these United States and the happi- 
nese of the People. At least, such were the governing motives of him- 
iY and the members of that Party with whom he had had the honor 
personal intimacy, aud he firmly believed such to be their motives 
now—that he and they were of opinion that the good of ms Sore ry 
cowld be advanced 0 nly by strengthening the Federal arm, by a liberal 
construction of the Constitution ; which opinion was founded upon the 


conviction wu ey entertained, that there was so much virtue and pure 
patriotrsm in the People of the United States, that they would always 
act justly tow: mk each other and towards their country—that he, how- 
ever, 9 many other Federalists, (some of whom were present,) had 
been led i, by the mortifying events of the last seven years,to take a diller- 
ent view of the inte grity of a portion of the persons in power. He saw 
thein stretching the Federal principle of libe ral construction to the very 
destruction of the Confederacy—instead of being governed by republi- 
can or private virtue, he saw an interested majority at Washington, un- 
der the guise of patriotism. passing unjnst and unequal laws for their 


private advantage, utterly reckless of the mmpoverishment of the Peo- 
ple, the discontent o f the South, or the integrity of the Union, which 
they pretended to value—that,as soon as he had become satisfied, in his 
own mind, of this appalling fact, common honesty compelled him to 
change his Federal opinions ; and he lest no tame m declaring that he 
now saw that liberal constraction, in the mouths of bad men, would 
* ,netion the destrnetion of our rights and lrberties—that he was now 
couvineed our safety lay solely in me principle of strict constraction— 
that this was the grand principle of Jefferson, to whose shade he (Judge 
Pit imeaclf bound. on this occasion, to make the amende honorable, 
by g r, in this public manner, his hearty co-operation in the present 
celebration ; aud. in order further to evince his smeerity, he begged 
leave to give the following seutimeut : 

Jetfersonian Prine _ s——Stict > onstrucion—Rigid Economy— 
tlantic Manut ries—and State Interposition. E xperience has 
nomstrated that by the se alone can be preserved our Liberty, Consti- 

Lion, 
EE 
Over Levislation ——The Legislature of Pennsylvania ad- 


yourne don the 12th of Apri 
months, during which they passed theo hundred and seventeen 
Acts, which was probably abeut one hundred and fifty too 
many, besides thirty-two Resolations. Most people look upon 
legisiation as a sort of labor, which is valuable in proportion 
to the quantity of work dooe, the same as in wood-chopping ; 
s, the truth is, that, the less the quantity, the greater 
That man has not attained the entered appren- 
gree in the order of Statesmen, who does not see that 
laws the better. 


the benefit. 

' } 
rice &§ at 
the fewer if an examination were made, it 
would be found, perhaps, that half the laws that are made are 
consequeut upon former over-legisiation. ‘This is most espe- 
cially trve in relation to laws which interfere with the employ- 


ments of a people. When interference once takes place to be- 


|, after a session of apwards of four | 


jhave as good a right to be preferred, in my claims upon him, 
‘as those who build a house. This, too, appears reasonable. 
Then follow the rigger, the sail-maker, the smith, the boat- 
builder, the mast-master, the rope-maker, the ship-joiner, and 
all the rest who contribute labor or materials ; and the ship 
thus becomes mortgaged to this class of lien creditors. ‘This 
looks all very well in theory, but how doves it work in practice! 
The man fails—and then appear the tailor, the shoe-maker, 

the baker, the butcher, the grocer, with their bills, and find no- 
thing to pay them with. 
dividend, 





Instead of coming in for a pro rata 
they find that the laws have given a preference to 
oue or two particular classes of creditors, who were not any 
unfortu- 
tailor cannot well have 
a lien upon the coat on a man’s back, nor the baker 


more entitled to it than those who fed and clothed the 
nate debtor. In the nature of things, a 
a lien tor 
a loaf of bread that was eaten at yesterday's dinner—and yet 
no good reason can be assigned why these classes of creditors 
should be protected out of their rights, in order that others may 
be protected in theirs. 


Congress is just w upon the point 


of introducing all this nonsense into the District of Columbia. 





Tvreason.—-A good deal has been lately said, in this quar- 
ter, about treason, as applied to the language of certain people 
at the South ; and, as the charge of treason Is too serious a 
one to be lightly uttered, it is right that people, when they use 
the term, should know its precise import. 

Treason is derived from the French word trahison, which 
Originates in the verb trahkir, to betray. . It was originally ap- 
plied to such overt ollences, against Nings 


es and Governments, 
as endangered the life of the former and the stability of the 
latter ; but, owing to the fears or cruelty of some despotic mo- 
narchs, at different periods, such constructions were attached 
to the term, as made it embrace many cases not originally con- 
templated. ‘Thus, the tyrant Dionysius is said to have execut- 
ed a subject barely for dreaming that he had killed him. In 
more modern times—that is, in the reign of Edward the 4th— 
a citizen of London was hanged for saying that he would make 
his son heir of the crown, alluding to the sign of the house in 
which he lived; and another, a gentleman whose favorite buck 
the King had killed in bunting, was executed, for saying that 
he wished it, horns and all, in the belly of the persoa who 
counselled the King to kill itmwhich counsellor having been 
the King himself, it was gravely inferred, by the Judges, that 
the malicious culprit had actually wished the buck, horns and 
all, in the very belly of majesty—which was looked upon as 
manifesting so high a degree of ‘refinement and of subtlety in 
the cruelty of the case,” that it could only be atoned for by 
the death of the offender. 

The injustice and ervelty of such proceedings were, bowe- 
ver, too manifest to be supported by public opinion ; and the 
Courts subsequently decided that *“* words spoken” amount on- 
ly to a bigh misdemeavor by the Common Law and the Statute 
of Edward Iff, under which these executions took place. It 
was, nevertheless, maintained, that treasonable words, set down 
in writing, although pot published, amounted to high treason ; 





and, under this construction, ove Peachum, a clergyman, was 
concemned to death, (though subsequently pardoned) for trea- 
sonable words in a sermon never preached ; and Algernon 
Sydney was executed for some papers found his closet. 
Public opinion, however, was against these proceedings—and 


the Courts subsequently reiaxed into the docwine that publica- 











——-- 


tion Was necessary to constitute an act of treason. 
By the Statute of Edward Il, which first defined treason, it 


| was declared to consist in the following offences : 


1. “*Vhen a man doth compass or imagine the death of our Lord 
ae King, of our Lady his Queen, or of their eldest son and heir. 


2. “If a man do violate the King’s companion, or the King’s eldest 
dang r unmarried, or the wife of the King’s eldest son and heir. 


“If a man do levy war against our Lord the King, in his realm. 


4. “If a man be adherent to the King’s enemies in his realm, giving 
to them aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere. 


5. ‘if a man counterfeit the King’s great or privy seal. 
6. “If a man counterfeit the King’s money, and if a man bring false 








— 
as 


money into the realm, counterfeit to the money of England, knowing 
the money to be false, to merchandise and make payment withal. 


7. “If a man slay the Chancellor, ‘Treasurer, or the King’s Justices 
of the one bench or the other, Justices in Eyre, or Justices of Assize, 
and all other Justices assigned to hear and determine, being im theis 
places doing their offices.” 

In the reign of Richard HH, the killing of an Ambassador, 
and various other offences, were made high treason ; but all 
these innovations were repealed in the reign of his suecessor, 
and continued abrogated until the reign of Henry VIII, when 
the following offeuces were added to the catalogue of treason- 
able crimes, as we are informed by Sir William Blackstone, 
viz :— 

“ Clipping money ; breaking prison, or rescue, when the prisoner is 
committed for treason ; burning houses to extort money ; stealing cattle 
by Welchmen ; counterfeiting foreign coin ; wilful poisonmg ; execra- 
tions against the King ; ealling him opprobrious names by public writ- 
ing ; counterfeiting the sign-manual or signet; refusing to abjure the 
Pope ; deflouring or marrying, without the royal license, any of the 
King’s children, sisters, aunts, nephews, or neices ; bare solicitation of 
the chastity of the Queen or Princess, or advances made by themselves ; 
marrying with the King by a woman nota virgin, without previously 
discovering to him such her unchaste life ; judging or beliertng (rant- 
fested by any overt act) the King to have been lawfully married to Anne 
of Cleve ; derogating from the King’s royal style and ttle ; impugning 
his supremacy ; and assembling riotously to the number of twelve, and 
nol dispersing upon proclamation.” 

All these ** new fangled ” treasous were, however, abolished 
in the reign of Mary, when treasons were redueed down to the 
standard of Edward Ill. Since that period, however, various 
new treasons have beeu created—amougst which are the fol- 
lowing : 

“The repeated defence of the Pope’s jurisdiction in the realm, is 
treason. 

‘If any Popish Priest, born in the dominions of the Crown of Eng- 
land, shall come over hither from beyond ihe seas, unless driven by 
stress of weather, and departing in a reasonable time, or shall tarry 


here three days without conformity to the Church, and taking the oaths, 
he is guilty of high treason. 


“Tf any natural-born subject be withdrawn from his allegiance, and 
reconciled to the Pope or See of Rome, both he and all such as procure 
such reconciliation sh: ll incur the guilt of high treason. 


“If any man shall counterfeit, elip round, wash, file, deface, gild, 
color, or case over, any current coin, 80 as to mi ike it of less weight than 
it ought to be, or to be of ; greater value than it really is, he is guilty of 
high treason. 


* If any person shall maliciousty, advisedly, and directly, by writing 
or printing, maintain and aflirm that any other person hath any right 
or title to the Crown of this realm, otherwise than according to the 
Act of Settlement—or that the Kings of this realm, with the authority 
of Parliament, are not able to make laws and statutes te bind the Crown 
and the descent thereof—such person shall be guilty of high treason.” 
Our ab- 
cestors, of Revolutionary memory, offended against some of 
these provisions, by levying war against the King, and, by their 
intrepidity and firmness, succeeded in establishing the inde- 
pc dence of the States which subsequently united to form out 
present Government. Jn making a Constitution, it was natu- 
ral that those who rebelled agaiust an authority which it deem- 
ed to be oppressive, and whe encountered all the risks attend- 
aut upon a measure which, bad it failed, would bave subjected 
them to the penalties of high treason, should have well uader- 
stood what ought and what ought not to be eonsidered such 
under a Government where freedom of speeeb and of the press 
was guaranted. 
propositions, 
Constitution : 


Such is the brief history of treason in England. 


They accordingly .aid down the following 
which constitute Section 3 of Article 3 of the 


“ "Treason against the United States shall consist enly in levying wat 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 


“Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but 
no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, ex- 
cept daring the life of the person attainted.”’ 

This is all that the Constitution establishes in the ease of 
treason ; and, with this exposition of the subject before them, 
any man may judge for himself how far the language employ- 
ed by the orators and editors of the South comes within the 
term. There are no doubt many persons who wish the Con- 
stitution had embraced dinner-speeches and toasts—but <his it 
has not done, and, however much they may dislike the phra- 
seology that is frequently employed, there is no way of pre- 
venting it, but by au alteration of the Constitution, or by a se- 
cond edition of the Sedition Law. 





An unlimited Government.—Very few persons could be made 
to believe that in this country there exists a party absolutely ia 
favor of a despotic Government. Startle not, reader, at the 
term despotic: for, although it has its origin in two Greek 
words, which siguify binding the feet, it is looked upon as a 
very harmless measure when applied to tying the hands. These 
original words, however, before they reach our language, com- 
bine in the formation of a Greek verb, which signifies to rule, 
or have dominion, and which has been usually applied to sig- 
nify that sort of government which is expressed by the terms 
sic volo sie jubeo, (as I wiil, so lL order.) Such a Government, 
it is manifest, differs essentially from a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which, being founded upon a chartered grant, requires 
that those who exercise authority should do it in conformity 
with the terms of the grant 

It is not necessary that a Government, to be despotic, should 
be in the hands of oue individual. A triumvirate may exercise 
despotic power ; so may an aristocracy ; and so, lastly, may @ 
democracy—as has often been witnessed. It remained, howe- 
ver, for the present age, and for the American Congress, to 
offer to the world the phenomenon if politics that a Constitu- 
tional Government may ve a despotism ; and yet such is the 
fact. The doctrines now held by a large portion of our public 
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men warrant this assertion. 
to the power of a majority of Congress, except that which is 
imposed by their notions of what the general welfare may re- 
quire. Hence, although it is declared that ‘the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohi- 
bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ty,or to the People,” they have the daring to assert, shat, either 
in the form of specific grauts, or under the general bead of all 
powers necessary to carry into effect those specific grants, an 
unlimited power has been conferred. 

Should this party continue for a few years longer in the as- 
cendancy, this Confederacy cannot stand. The dreadful re- 
sults to which such doctrines must inevitably lead, are too Visi- 
ble, to a large and enlightened portion of the people, to be ha- 
zarded ; and, from this time forth, we may rest assured that 
the people of the South will watch the Government at Wash- 
jngton with a jealous eye, and stand prepared to seize some 
favorable oceasivn for taking their leave of a co-partuership in 
which the terms of the compact have been, in their opinion, so 
repeatedly and unjustifiably violated. It is true that the dispo- 
sition to “let them go” seems to be gaining ground at the 
North, with those who have been calculating the value of the 
Union, and fancy a balance would be struck in their favor by 
such an event. They 
do not wish that the South should go. They cherish too many 


Others, again, are not of this mood. 


recollections of the manly and chivalrous spirit of that section 
of country, upon all the occasions which have called forth the 
patriotism of our citizens, to wish to see them in the attitude 
of a foreign nation. Those, at the North, who hold dear the 
principles of liberty, would regret to see their hopes of resto- 
ration to freedom, now trampled under foot by the American 
System, cut off by a severance of the connection which it is 
yet hoped may prove the means of effecting a general regene- 
ration. They say, No, “the Federal Union must be preserv- 
ed,”"—not, indeed, by compu'sion, by force, by the sword—for 
they are unable to conceive how a free people can be held to- 
gether by shedding each other's blood—but by cultivating kind 
and amicable feelings, by restoring the confidence which has 
been lost, and by making it the interest of the parties to conti- 
nue united—all of which can be effected by adhering to the 
terms of the Constitution. When so great a blessing can be se- 
cured by a process so simple, and by an act so just, what must 
we think of those, who, for the sake of amassing a few paltry 
pence, are willing to see the Union dissolved ? 





——_ 


The Forty-Acre Bill.—An Act has been recently passed, by 
the present Congress, authorizing the sale of public lands in 
small tracts of forty acres. Heretofore, the smallest tract which 
could be taken up was of eighty acres. This measure cannot 
but have a favorable teudency in inviting people to emigrate 


} to the West. The man who can only muster fifty dollars, ean 
i} now become, in a few years, with industry, an independent 
) farmer, the proprietor of a freehold estate, with an undisputed 


title, and master of his own actions and vote. As true friends 
of the laboring people, we hail this measure as one of the most 
beneficial that has ever been adopted by our Government. We 
are in favor of affording every possible facility for the settle- 
ment of the Western country—not because we have any inte- 
rest there to be promoted, but because we want to see as many 
people rendered happy and independent as it is possible to ren- 
der so, and because we are sure that there is no condition in 
life to be compared with that of the farmer. 

And here we cannot help copying the following passage from 
the Memorial of the N. York Tariff Convention, recently pre- 
seated to Congress : 

LP “ The last advantage which your memorialists propose to men- 
tion, as resulting from the establishment of domestic manufactures, is 


§ their effect in restraining emigration from the settled to tae unsettled parts 


of the country.” 

This is an honest avowal, but it is, to be sure, a diabolical 
‘one. Can any freeman in the West, who sees around him a 
growing family of children, perched upon the fences, as we 
have seen them, with their flaxen heads and innocent faces, 
gazing at the stage-passengers as they fly along, and recollects 
that, had he remained in the “settled” parts of the country, 
his children would have been doomed for life to drudge out a 
miserable existence in a factory—can such a man any longer 
adhere to a policy new opealy confessed to be attended with 
the evil which he was so fortunate as to escape? We trust 
not; and we trust, also, that this dark feature of the American 
System may be made known in every quarter wh 
a vacant spot of forty acres. 


there is 


We have been told, that, during the session of the Legisla- 
tite of Pennsylvania, which closed on the 12th ultimo, when 
the bill for incorporating the Coke and Iron Company was be- 
fore the House, a considerable impression in favor of it was 
produced by a very extraordiniry argument of one of its oppo- 
neots, who, if not an iron-master himself, was understood to 
express the views of that body of monopolists. By some lap- 
Sus lingua, he let the cat out of the bag. He stated, that, if 
the coking process of mafufacturing iron were to be adopted 
in Peunsylvania, it would reduce the price of iron, and thereby 
increase the demand, so that thousands of laborers would be 
attracted into the iron districts, which would raise the price of 
agricultural produce so high as to uperate greatly against the 
existing iron establishments. At this startling feature of the 
American System, the farmers in the Legislature opened their 


They hold that there ts po limit | 


cloths, &c. 
‘.." ° magic with it, which, if we be not deceived, must vanish before 





; é at 
ears and eyes ; and we understand that it was mainly to this | 
incautious confession that some of the parties to the company 
ascribed the success of the bill. 





Exposition No. 6.—Every body has heard of the show-man 
who advertised for exhibition au elephant, which he said was 





the greatest elephant ever seen, except himself. Now, although 
such a remark, as applied tu an elephant, was droll enough, 
yet, if applied to certain men, it would be quite sensible and | 


significative. For instance, if it. were said that Mr. Webster is 


| 
the greatest man in New E:ngtand, except himself, it might be | 
perfectly tue ; and, if we were called upon to prove it, we | 
would prove it by quoting his Tariff speech of 1824, and bis | 
speech against the Embargo in 1507, as contrasted with bis | 
modern restrictive and latitudinarian speeches. 

If any one doubts this, we refer him to Mr. Lee’s Exposition | 
No. 6, the publication of which we commence to-day, where | 
he will see how much superior Mr. Webster was in 1807, to 
Mr. Webster in 1530, in giving a definition of the term “to re- 
gulate commerce.”’ 





- 
The Report of the Seeretary of the Treasury, with his Bill 
for the adjustinent of the Tariff, will be given in our next. 


——E EEE 


Proposed Convention of the Southern States.—The Southern 
Whig, an Anti-Nullification paper, published at Sumterville, 
S.C., strongly advocates a Convention of the Southern States, 


for the purpose of taking measures for some united resistance 


to the Tariff, in case Congress should adjourn without a satis- 


tory adjustment of it. As preparatory thereto, it published the 
following notice-on April i9th : 
tr PUBLIC MEETING.—The Citizents of Sumter District are 


requested to assemble at Sumterville, on Saturday, the Sth day of May, 
to take into consideration the measures which oughtto be pursued by 
the Southern States, in the event, which is so probable, that Congress 
fail to make a satisfactory modification and reduction of the existing 
Tariff Laws of the United States. 
A NUMBER OF CITIZENS OF CLERMONT, 
SALEM, AND CLARENDON. 





It 


Wilkins has been assailed, at Pittsburg, for a supposed disposi- 


Pennsylvania and the Tariff. seems that Mr. Senator 





tion to yield too much to the demands of the Free Trade Par- 
ty. The “Pittsburg Mercury” steps forth io his defence, and 
justifies him in going as far as a reduction of duties to 25 per 
centum, accompanied by the abolition of credits on duties, and 
some other measures comprised in Mr. Wilkins’s resolutions. 
Besides the names of Messrs. Carey and Niles, the Mercury 


, 


gives that of Judge Baldwin, as favorabie to a reduction of 
duties. In reference to this last named gentlem in, it says— 
‘We have the most positive and undoubted authority for stat- 
ing that he completely coincides with Mr. Wilkins, avd fully 


approves his object in offering his amendment.” 





The Tariff in the West.—-The Ohio Sun publishes several! 
articles relative to factory discipline, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing remarks : 


In our immediate county we doubt whether one-fourth will openly 
advocate such a system of things. We know there has | ven a power- 
ful and rapid change in the public mind on this subject ; and we confi- 
dently beheve that nothing is wanting, but light, to open the eyes of the 
whole Mississippi valley. We refer the reader to the articles uuder the 
head of “ Mr. Clay’s Factory Clock-Work.” ‘This clock-work system 
is better suited to horses, mules, and asses ! 





The Tariff in Ohio.—We have the satisfaction of adding to 
our exchange list a new disciple of the Free ‘Trade school, who 
has made his debut in such unequivocal language, that we adopt 
him at once isto the fraternity of those who know what are 
the true intcresis of the country, and have indepeudence and 
courage enough to maintain them. 

From the St. Clairsville Gazette. 


Tae Taree. We have published to-day the bill, reported in the 
Senate, for the repeal of the duties on certain imported articles. This 
bill is a perfect sham—an insult to the American People. Here we 
have an abolition of duties on daggers, dirks, rattans, figs, currants, rai- 
sins, prunes, epaulets, filtering stoves, tinfoil, &c. &c., while the duty 








on iron, sugar, salt, woollen cloths, &c., is to remain untouched. Thus 
the luxuries together with many articles of no use, are to be given to 
those who fancy them and have the money to buy them, free of duty ; 
while the poor man must pay almost as much. in the shape of duty, as 
the first cost of the article, on his salt, his suigay, his iron, his woollen 

The stale term “ American System,” has heretofore carri- 


the discernment and intelligence of the people. 

Can a system which will permit the opalent man to wear his jewelry 
and eat his figs and his prunes free of duty, while it makes the poorer 
classes pay a high duty on all the necessaries of life—can such a system 
receive the support of honest and intelligent Americans? Surely it 
cannot, for it ought not. 


The following article is from an Anti-Nullification paper of 
South Caroliaa. 


From the Greenville Mountaineer. 

In this paper will be seen the expose of Colonel Blasingame, in an- 
nouncing himself a candidate for the Senate. in opposition to the Hon. 
B. Stone, the present incumbent. Col. Blasingame has heretofore be- 
longed to the Union Party of this District, and we were proud of the 
weight and influence which he gave to it; and we now sincerely re- 
gret the stand which he has taken on the opposite side. Nullification 
seems to be swallowing up every thing else, and we shall be glad if it 
does not swallow up the Union. 


The Mail Establishment.—A new era has opened upon Phi- 
ladelphia since the 10th of the past month. Prior to that 
day, the earliest moment at which the daily morning papers of 


the morning after their date. They uow arrive at 6 o'clock in 
the evening on the day of their date. ‘The Tariff men proba- 
bly think that we are indebted, for this improvement, to the 
American System—as if the high duty on iron, which increas- 
es the cost of machiuery for steam-boats and rail-reads, can 
possibly promote the competition which can aloue produce ex- 
pedition ia travelling. 





Died, at Camden, (S. C.) on the 16th of April, greatly be- 
loved, Colonel John Taylor, formerly Governor of South Ca. 
rolina, aged 63. ‘The deceased was a member of the Free 
‘Trade Conveution held in Philadelphia in September last, and 


| was a gentleman of the most amiable and respectable charac- 
‘ter. The following notice is from the ** Charleston Evening 


‘? 
. 


' 
Post: 


The estimable character of Col. Taylor is so well known and appre- 
ciated by most of our readers, that it would be superfluous to express 
in words our sense of the loss which, in his death, has been sustained 
by his nomerous family connection, by society, and his country. His 
igh moral worth, his prety, bis uniform political consistency, and patri- 
otic zeal, have repeatedly received the proud testimony of public es 
teem, in his elevation to the highest offices in the gift of the State. The 
loss of such a man, at a crisis like the present, cannot be too much de- 
plored. 











Editorial Correspondence. 


Port Carzox, (Penn.) April 26th, 1832. 

Sir: Llive away up in the country here, but the other day 
went to the printer’s to advertise a cow which strayed into my 
enclosure, and there found your paper and some others, 
which, being several weeks old, the printer gave me. Now, 
[ find much noise making about the Tariff and protection 
against foreign competition in manufactures. Well, now, 
why not let us alone, if duties are not imposed for de- 
fraying the expenses of Government? It appears to me 
they are to fill the pockets of the lordly manufacturers : 
for I find, by some old books, and by extracts in your paper, 
taken from foreign journals, that, in England, the laboring 
classes and manufacturing classes are constantly liable to be 
thrown out of employment by failures of large establishments, 
and sometimes in consequence of the small demand for their 
articles ; and I learn, also, that the half-starved population of 
manufacturing towns are enabled to or do work lower than we 
have any thought of up country. And now I think we had 
better spread ourselves over the country, than to make induce- 
ments for building up large towns, by manufacturing establish- 
ments, where the few must necessarily lord it over the many. 
And, in case of failures in these establishments, see tie distress 
and suffering among the many. New inventions in machinery, 
I find, and a trifling advantage obtaiued by one establishment 
over another, may produce au overthrow. And they say it is 
for the benefit of the farmer. Well, now, how strange this is! 
—we farmers don't want much money ; we make out very 
well to get every thing we want, in our own neighborhood, and 
by the labor of our own hands ; my clothes are all manufac- 
tured in my family ; and my boys cau make most of my agri- 
cultural implements ; and we have a wheelwright and black- 
smith, whe work at a moderate rate. Then I have not found 
that | can get more for any produets of my farm, than before 
the heavy duties were imposed : on the contrary, much less. 
Yet, as I before said, we farmers don’t want much; a few 
hundred a year, to buy farms for our children, makes us very 
comfortable ;' and that we find it more difficult to get than be- 
fore Mr. Clay's Tariff. A FARMER. 





LORD COKE’S OPINION OF FREE TRADE, 





[COMMU NICATED. 





Henry Roscoe, in his life of Sir Edward Coke, says of him, 
that, in comparison with Lord Bacon, “in all the essentials of 
a truly noble character, he (Coke) was immeasurably his supe- 
rior. Unimpeachable in his integrity, consistent, honest, and 
firm in his politieal principles, he exhibited an admirable ex- 
ample of the most difficult of all virtues—virtue in public life.” 
Surely the opinions of such a man are entitled to great weight, 
and ought to carry conviction with them. Let us bear what he 
has to say on the subject of Free Trade. The author says of 
hins, that “He was one of the very few persons, of that age, 
who had the capacity to perceive the injurious nature of those 
restrictions by which, at that period, almost every branch of 
trade was fetterecd. Ona bill being brought in, ‘for the free 
trade and traffic of Welsh cloths, cottons, plains, &e.’ Sir E. 
Coke said—* Whereas, it is alleged, that, for a reason of State, 
there was a restriction on the buying ef those Welsh cloths, 
&c.: a reason of State is often used as a trick to put a man 
out of the right way : for, when a man can give no reason for 
a thing, then he flyeth to a higher strain, and saith it is a rea- 
son of State. Freedom of trade is the life of trade, and all 
monopolies and restrictions of trace do overthrow trade.’ And 
upon another occasion he expressed a similar sentiment, say- 
ing, ‘that he thought it best for the Kiagdom to have a liberty 
of trade, so it be well governed.’ At another time he opposed 
the first project of a Corn Law which was ever proposed in 
Parliament, Xc. &c. 





From the New York Sentinel. 





THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 


We earnestly request the attention of the producing working 
men of the United States to the article describing some of the 
effects of the Factory System in Great Britain, and we trust 
that every one who peruses the article will carefully preserve 
the paper containing it, for fature reference. The Factory Sys- 
tem is that system by which, with the aid of machinery, a small 
company of men, possessing a large stock of money, and some- 
times aided by legislative enactments, are enabled to avail 
themselves of the labor of hundreds, and frequently thousands, 
of men, women, and children, to increase the wealth of the 
company—while the men, women, and children, are generally 
worked to the utmost possible number of hours a day, and paid 
for their work the smallest possible compensation which will 
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rewrn to their daily task. This is the Factory System in Gr. 
Britain, as will, in part, be seen by the article referred to; and, 
as we shall hereafter show, the Factory System in the United 
States is now but little better, and will soon be quite as bad, if 
the producing working men do not speedily make use of the 
political rights which they yet possess, to prevent It rhe 
chains are forging for them, and it will not be left to them 
peaceably to decide whether they will wear them, if they do 
not decide soon. It is impossible for factory-men, or men edu- 
cated in factories, according to the present system, to be free- 
men. Jt matters not whether the working men of the United 
States be taxed lightly or heavily, if all they get for their labor 
is what will barely enable them to live from ove week's end to 
the other, after paying the taxes. When this shall be the case, 
(and it will be the ease with those who may be educated in fac- 
tories) they will be precisely on a par with the factory working 
men of Great Britain. 





THE TARIFF IN MARYLAND. 


From the Eastern Shore Whig. 


Mr. Editor: As all the Southern States, except Maryland 
end Delaware, have, in one way or other, expressed their de- 
testation of the Tariff, and as consent, in political matters, is 
alwavs inferred from silence, it appears to me that the period 
has arrived when, if ever, the voice of the State should be 
heard on this important question. 

A portion of it, indeed, have already attempted an expres- 
sion of sentiment on the subject of Free Trade, but they were 
iuterrupted in their deliberations. I allude to a meeting of the 
friends of Free Trade, called in Baltimore, last autumn, when 
the manufacturers, or tarifl-mep, (for they are almost convert- 
ible terms,) interrupted their proceedings, compelled them to 
leave the room they had engaged for their sittings, organized a 
pew meeting, and passed a number of resolutions of their own, 
in the true spirit of restrictiouists—a bad practical comment, 
by the way, on the doctrine for which they are now strenuous- 
ly contending, of representation according to population. This 
was followed by a memorial in favor of the Tariff, signed by 
almost every opulent individual in Baltimore ; and the effect 
has been to overawe the friends of Free Trade in that city, and 
place almost all the presses under the control of its enemies. 

The feeling which has appeared in Baltimore, on this sub- 
ject, is not coufined to that county, but is supposed to pervade, 
in a greater or less degree, the neighboring counties adjacent 
to Pennsylvania, wherever maonufactories have been establish- 
ed, with or without the aid of Baltimore capital ; and, as the 
number of the latter increases, it will inevitably bring them into 
the same state of vassalage to an odious monied aristocracy— 
and we may soon expect to see the Representatives of those 
counties rising, in our State Legislature, to propose resolatious 
in favor of the misealled ** American System.” 

It is time, then, for the Eastern Shore, and the Southern 
counties of the Western, (embracing Anne Arundel, Prince 
Georges, Charles, St. Marys, and Calvert,) to array themselves 
in panoply, to show te the Union, and to the world, that they 
are as much attached to Free Trade as to Free Government— 
the one being, indeed, but the practical illustration of the oth- 
er; that, without regard to the ephemeral distinctions of Jack- 
sou-men and Clay-men, they are determined to avail them- 
selves of all means, consistent with the integrity of the Union, 
to bring about a reduction of the ‘Tariff to the actual wants of 
the Goverumeat, by alleviating the burden on the necessaries 
of life, not by abolishing the daties on luxuries only; that they 
are indignant at being told they ought to consider themselves 
happy in being compelled, by their own Government, to pay 
an evormous price for manufactured articles, to encourage a 
particular class of their own countrymen, because Europe can- 
not or will not pay a high price for our bread-stuffs ; and that, 
on a question so plain, as they conceive, to a man of ordinary 
apprehension, they can take no excuse for a change of position 
from the Free Trade to the Tariff side. unless it be such as 
that tendered by Mr. Webster to Mr. Hayne, on the floor of 
Congress, when he observed, “Since my efforts against the 
‘Tariff on general principles, it has become the interest of my 
constituents to support it, and it is pow my duty, no less than 
interest, as their Representative, to do likewise.” 

This expression of the well-known opinion of the inhabitants 
of the Southern counties of Maryland, coinciding as they do 
with those of the adjacent parts of the Aucient Dominion— 
from which they, in some measure, derive their lineage, man- 
ners, and habits—might be made through Delegates, to assem- 
ble in Easton, as early as practicable, before the adjournment 
of Congress ; and, as Delaware, south of the canal at least. is 
yet but little contaminated by the monstrous doctrines of her 
renegade son, Hezekiah Niles, (who has inundated this isi: 
with his publications, till they have almost passed for truth with 
some, from being so long uncontradicted,) it might be well to 
invite ber to take part iu the deliberations of the convention. 


HUSKISSON. 





THE PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE. 


From the New York Evening Posi. 


The abandonment of the principle of Protection is the only 
condition upon which it is possible that a country situated like 
the United States can be governed with any prospect ef per- 
mapent peace or solid prosperity. The extent of the country 
alone, apart from other circumstances of its situation, would 
necessarily oppose great obstacles to the establishment of a sys- 
tem whieh mizit be supposed to have an equal pressure upon 
its different aud perhaps remote divisions. But, in addition to 
this, there are other ecireumstances convected with our situa- 
tion, which render the establishment of such a system almost 
totally impracticable. 

in the first place, our Government is not consolidated. The 
nature of itis such as leaves a great deal of power in the hands 
of the State or local Governments. These possess immense 
facilites for opposing any laws, enacted by the Federal Legis- 
lature, which they deem oppressive or injurious in their opera- 
tion, in relation to the States they represent. We already be- 
gin to be made sensible of the difficulties arising out of this 
very feature of our system of Government. Properly speak- 
ing. we are now beginning to find out, in the practical opera- 
tton of our Goveroment, that the division and distribution of 
its powers is now answering one of the great ends for which it 
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was designed, viz: that of protecting the m 
oppression and tyranny of the majority. 
Another circumstance of our situation isof much importance. 
There is a marked and obvious difference in the nature of the 
industry and occupatious of the people of what are called the 
Nortberu and Southern States—or, the slave-holding atd the 
uon-slave-holding States. ‘This very naturally leads to au opi- 
union that, where there is avy interference on the partof Go- 
ment, in the industry and pursuits of society, itis partial and 
unjust in its Operation, and originated in unjust and parual 
views and notions. This natural jealousy, it is obvious, con- 
stitutes another obstacle to the establishment of what is called 
the Principle of Protection. Out of this course has arisen the 
opposition pow made, at the South, to the ‘Tariff Law—de- 
signed for the benefit of the manufacturer, at the expense of all 
other classes of the community. ‘The fact that manutactures 
are established in the Northern States, does not prevent the 
people of those States from being sufferers from the ‘Tariff, as 
well as their neighbors of the South; but it prevents them 
from feeling that jealousy which is felt by the latter; and which 
must end, either in the overthrow of that system of folly, or in 
a separation of the Southera-from the Northern portion of the 
States. Had it not been for that diflerence between the nature 
of the industry of the Southera aud that of the Northern States, 
there can be little doubt that the Tariff would have been car- 
ried with very little opposition—thé people quietly submitting 
to have their pockets picked by a combiuation of crafty manu- 
facturing capitalists. ‘I'o have those who seek the benefit of a 
protection system, and those at whose expense that benefit is 
sought, live jutermixed, as it were, with one another—so that 
no territorial separation ean be made between them—much 
less jealousy is felt, upon the subject of au interference on the 
part of Government, in the exercise of what is called the pow- 
er of provection or encouragement, than where the protected 
and unprotected classes occupy distinct and separated territo- 
rial limits. Not only is less jealousy felt when that ts the case, 
but, in fact, there is no less reason for feeling it. 

The various classes of industry who live within the same ter- 
ritory, closely united by proximity of situation, are at the same 
time so closely united in interest, and mutually dependent one 
upon another, that they very soon become convinced of the fu- 
tility of any attempt to give advantages to one class at the ex- 
pense of the others. Whenever this has been aitempted, under 
such circumstances, it has been done en the supposition that 
the encouragement of a particular class of industry was bene- 
ficial to the country at large. ‘The protected class has had the 
adroitness to persuade tnose in power that the public welfare 
would be promoted, and the national wealth augmented, by 
granting it encouragement and exclusive advautages. The 
other classes, composing the community or majority, have ac- 
quiesced, in the belief that their governors, while Sustaiming a 
particular interest, or branch of industry, were, in fact, advan- 
cing the prosperity and welfare of them all. ‘The several in- 
terests of agriculture, commerce, and maypfactures, have, at 
different times, and in different countries, prevailed for a sea- 
son, and become the particular objects of Government patron- 
age—sometimes because such a protective policy was really 
thought conducive to the public advantage, and sometimes, aud 
probably much oftener, because those who administered the 
Government were bribed by the favored classes, and received 
their price for the patronage which they extended. It probably 
never has happened that several classes, composing a majority 
of a community, have combined, upon system, for their own 
advantage and the oppression of all others. ‘The evils and dis- 
orders of such a scheme of rapine and plunder, not to speak 
of its iniquity, are such and so enormous, avd the spoil to be 
divided among the majority so small, comparatively speaking, 
that the event of its ever being realized may be considered 
among the most remote possibilities of systematic and organi- 
zed rapacity. But, although, in a community, the classes ol 
whose industry are closely united by proximity of situation and 
mutual and inseparable dependence, nothing could be more im- 
probable than such a combination for the purpose of oppress- 
ing the minority, it by no means follows that such a combina- 
tion may not exist in a community Whose situation is the re- 
verse of what we have just described. ‘Take the case, for ex- 
ample, of the mother country agd her colovies. The classes 
of industry composing the majority are here represented by the 
mother country—those composing the minority by the colonies. 
What is called the Colonial System, is and always has been a 
system of oppression—it is the oppression of the minority, by 
the majority; and it proves that, where an empire is extensive, 
and component parts remote from one another, and especially 
where their occupations, babits, and industry, are marked by 
any striking dissimilitude, the sacrifice of the weaker party to 
the stronger is not merely a probable event, but may be re- 
garded even as a certainty. It is erroneous to suppose that the 
representation of the weaker, and the strict observation of 
constitutioual forms, could be relied upon as a security against 
the occurrence of such an event. ‘The only good of represen- 
tation, considered in this point of view, consists in the oppor- 
tunity it affords of compromise—of purchasing certain advan- 
tages which couldpnot have been obtained but through the pro- 
mise of supporting measures sought to be carried by avother 
party. It is enough, that, where a majority are so bent upon 
the accomplishment of a favorite scheme, as to be upmindful 
of all minor considerations, the representations of the minority 
become as a positive nullity. If, in such a case, the majority 
and the minority are distinguished from one another by the oc- 
cupation of distinct territories—if (to bring the case home) the 
majority occupy the Northero and Eastern, and the minority 
the Southern, States—the only security of the latter would be 
found, in the first instance, in narrowing aud hemming in, as 
much as possible, the constitutional capacities of the Federal 
Legislature—above all, in its total renunciation of all right 
whatever to interfere, for the purpose of protection and encou- 
ragement, in regulating the employment of industry and capi- 
tal ; and, in the last resort, in resisting, by means not within, 
but beyond, the forms of the Constitution, measures which they 
deem in a high degree injurious to their interests, and utterly 
subversive of the true meaning and equitable spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Let us suppose, to take an extreme case, that the 
Northern States, constituting the majority, should undertake to 
legislate upon the sebject of slavery. Let us suppose that, in 
imitation of some of the **embryo-immature” politicians of 
the Virginia Legislature, (whose rhetorical exercises the Editor 
of the National Gazette has had the weakness, in sober earn- 
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Northern and non-slave-holding States should declare, throug}, 
their Representatives io Congress, that the great curse and ey) 
of the country is slavery—that the great blot and stain Upoy 
the escutcheon of our history is slavery—that the baneful ¢. 
fects of this accursed and pestilent abomination are not ecufip. 
ed'to the South or slave-holding States, but extend over thy | | 
whole region, far and near, infecting, with its diseased ay, 
nauseous breath, the fresh and wholesome atmosphere of free. 
dom. Suppose that, in pursuance of this sounding deelarg. 
tion, they should proceed to enact that all slaves, born after , 
certain year, (1833 for exawple) shall, when they shall hay 
obtained a certain age, become the property of the U. States 
and shall forthwith be exported, at the public expense,(or pert 
haps at that of the former proprietor,) to Liberia. The ques} 
tion of its constitutionality is brought before the Supreme Cour 
—Mr. Wirt and Mr. Sergeant are employed on the part of th. 
Northern States—and the Court decide that the law is consi 
tutional. According to the forms of the Constitution, the mj. 
nority, or slave-holding States, must submit. Their represey 
tation in Congress is a nullity. The majority, bent upon thE 
accomplishment of a particular object, are regardless of 4 
tninor considerations ; and the influence of the principle o 
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compromise, in legislative proceedings, is totally lost. The s.p- 
tuation of a minority, in the case we have supposed, is, abso.f > A 
lutely aud without any qualification or exception, that of a}. 
unrepresented and dependent State—the situation of the maf 
jority that of a dictator and a master. We think, therefore) 4 Si: In ol 
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that the great maxim of Republican Government, “the majo.) 
rity should govern,” though generally salutary, is not equally} _ 
suited to all cireumstances—that it derives its chief efficacy ani) 
virtue from the principle of compromise—and that where, fron) 
the unequal and dissimilar position of parties in a legislative 3 
proceeding, the principle of compromise becomes inoperative | 
the adoption of the maxim of the supremacy of majorities i 
makes the one party a despot and the other a slave! This, } ap-1 
prehend, Mr. Editor, is the view taken by the thinking men of” 
the South, of the relations now subsisting between the slave. 
holding and non-slave-holding States. ‘The subject is one of” 
vast importance undoubtedly, and pregnant with consequences) 
of deep and vital coucernment. At present, 1 must content my-f 
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self with having offered these few suggestions. 
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From the United States Telegraph. 
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THLE PUMP: 
A Fable, addressed to Uncle Sam's Nephews. 


BY PETER PiINDAR, JUN. 





A pump was erected—the locus in quo 

Is a matter it matters but litte to know; 
Suflice it to say, on the spot round about, 
There dwelt, at the time when the spring was found out, 
Certain neighbors—obliging, good-humor' d—nay, more, 
Just like brothers—their number was twenty and four. 
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They now and then differ’d, as brothers may do, 

sut then “twas forgot in a minute or two ; 

And their peace-hallow'd dwellings a flag wav'd above, 
Whose motto was “ Friendship!’ * United by Love!” 


But, alas! that new pump, and that newly-found spring : 
Friendship took to his heels, and poor Love to his wing— sy ; bat the 
Elate, on the pamp, Discord’s goddess appears, im le impost » 
For the whole of the village are set by the ears. mpdentally, bu 
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Night and day, ev’ry man by the pump takes his post, 
Most happy the mortal whose bucket holds most ; 
They quarre! and scramble—and all you can learn, 
Midst the clamor and bustle, is, ** Now it’s my turn.”’ 


Love conld not retarn, as you'll guess, to the fray ; 
But Friendship, more daring, did venture, they say ; 
For a moment, his bidding the tamult repress’d, 
And thus the pump rioters Friendship address'd : 


“ Have mercy, good neighbors, there is such a thing 

As to wear out a pump, if not wear out a spring ; 

Come the stream whence it will, but for use it was given, 
And abuse of a biessing is insult to Heaven!” 


Thus mach of the lecture of Friendship was heard, 

When again the pnmp-handle by some one was stirr’d ; 
Again came the scramble, again rose the cry 

Of “ my turn !’’—till another was heard—*“ The pump’s dry!” 
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flow great their surprise when their fancied new spring 
Withheld its supply, | attempt not to sing : 

Suffice it to say, on research it was seen, * 

What they took for a spring, had a reserroir been. 


Now mournfully sad be the tones of my lyre! tT 
Some villains their village that night set on fire ; 

Then, onward as Ruin’s fieree element hasted, 

They thought on the pump, aud the water they'd wasted. 


does mn 


Just a word or two, friends, and I'll wish you bon soir: 
Uncle Sam has a strong box—a fine reserrvir— 

And most of his nephews, (at least so I learn,) 

Seem somewhat impatient, just now, for their, turn. 


, 

To each, in the language of friendship, i'd say: 
Take heed, lest your scrambling conduct to a fray ; 
And be mindful, whilst pumping, to keep in your eye, 
That it is not a spring—that it may become dry ; 

ry, that it would not yield what you'd require, 

r self-preservation, in case of a fire! 
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